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FRAUD. 


Messrs. Ilarrer & Brorners are informed 
that persons — y representing themselves to be 
agents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting 
subscriptions to Ilarrer’s Harper's 
Macazink, Harprr’s Bazar, and Youne 
Propix, at unauthorized rates, giving receipts in 
the name of Uarrer & Brorurrs. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrep- 
resentationa, it 7s requested that, an purchasing 
from parties assuming to Ilarrer 

srorners, payment be made by Bank Draft or 
vat-offive M oney- ( Irder, payable tu the order of 
Ilarper & Brorners, New York. 


“A perfect treasure-honse of good things.”—Court Cirenlar, London. 


HARPERS YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Ax Itovsrraten WreEKLY. 


Number 295 is one of tonnxnal interest. Among the contributors 
are Lacy C. Linum, Marcanert E. Sanester, Davip Ker, ALLAN For- 
MAN, LINUTENANT E. W. Srvepy, of the United Statex wary, and 
GENERAL James of the army. The last-named tells the 
story of The White Indian Princess,” while STURDY 
re-introduces * Tom Fairweather,” who has at length arrived at the 


historic island of St. Helena. 


The principal ilustration is by James H. Bearp, 5.A., and is 
entitled 
* POSSESSION IS NINE POINTS OF THE LAW.” 


The nert number will have a special Fourth-of July character. 


YOUNG Prorie, 00 rer Yran. 
speconen copy of Hanerr’s Prorin will be sent on 
receypl of Jour cents in postage 
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New York. Sarvrpay, Junr 27, 18835. 


An Itivsrratep Four-pace Suppiemenr is issued gratai- 
fously with this numder of Hanren’s WEEKLY. 


REPUBLICAN PROSPECTS. 


an. party since the election of last November was 
made at the Ohio State Convention. It has been 
awaited with great interest, and for obvious reasons. 


THE first authoritative expression by the Republic- . 


The Presidential election plainly demonstrated one’ 
fact. It showed that the appeal to the passions of the 
war, and the general declaration that the best inter- © 


ests of the country would be endangered by the elec- 
tion of the Democratic candidate, were not powerful 
enough by themselves to maintain Republican &seend- 
ency. The evil traditions of the Democratic party; 
the Democratic suppression of the colored vote in the 
Southern States; the probable payment of rebel 


claims and the Confederate debt; the possible restora-_ 


tion of some form of slavery; the peril to American 
industry from a free-trade party; the admirable re- 
sult in many ways of Republican administration; the 
probable defeat of the movement for reform in the 
civil service ; the disagreeable record of Mr. HEn- 


PRICKS; the total Democratic unfamiliarity with actu-_ 


al administration: the desirability of seeking im- 
provement by reform within the party rather than 
by a party change of the Executive—all these argu- 
ments were urged by the party in possession of the 
government for twenty-four years, and urged with 
the utmost zeal and general sincerity of conviction, 
bat urged in vain. The Republican ascendency was 
overthrown. Nor was that all. The significant fact. 
was the secession of a great body of original abolition- 
ists and Republicans of the strongest convictions and 
the highest character, who, comprehending the full 
force of. the Republican appeal in the canvass. vet 
voted for Mr. CLEVELAND or for Mr. ST. JOHN. or refused 
to vote at all, while another large Republican body 
reluctantly voted for the candidate under the strong- 
est protest. It might well startle an honest Repub- 
lican that this secession of the strongest and most. 
undoubted Republicans was made good to the party 
by the adhesion of the Democratic supporters of Gen- 
eral BUTLER, by the most mercenary Tammany Demo- 
crats, and by a very large Irish Catholic vote. But 
even this motley and unnatural alliance was not. 
enougli, and the Republican candidate was defeated. 
This was the situation at the end of the canvass last 
autumn. During the seven months intervening, that. 
situation has changed so far as to show that the ap- 
prehensions of disaster which made up so large a part 


the argumentagainst the Democratic candidate have 


not been justified by his success. He would be a fool 
who should to-day assert that slavery is more likely to 
be restored, or rebel claims allowed, or the Confeder- 
ate debt paid, under President CLEVELAND-than they 
were under President ARTHUR. He would be equal- 
ly foolish who should fear a dangerous tariff-tamper- 
ing with vested interests, an undue influence of Mr. 
HENDRICKS and the Democratic Bourbons, or less fidel- 
ity to the letter and the spirit of administrative re- 
form from the CLEVELAND administration than was 
shown by its predecessor, while the free vote and fair 
count in the Southern States are made much mor. 
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probable by the restoration of that section to a nor- 


mal and natural participation in national adminis- 
tration. “ This is the situation to-day, and it is with 
this that Republican sagacity has to deal. What 
should be the party policy ? To renew prophecies of 
evil which have been disproved by the event; to de- 
nounce wrongs which, if any national action can right, 
were not righted while the Republican party had the 
power, and the denunciation of which did not hold 
to the party nomination last year a host of those who 
have the clearest perception of every such wrong; to 
appeal to the feelings of ‘62 and 63 and ‘64 against 
‘‘ rebels,” and to attempt a war campaign—would re- 
veal a pitiful poverty of resource and a perilous lack 
of leadership, which would be a most unpromising 
augury of success. The more furious the denuncia- 
tion of the Administration, the more evident and em- 
barrassing would be the fact that the Administration 
has not done what the same denouncers throughout 
the campaign declared that it would do; and the more 
frantic the effort to arouse the animosities of the war, 
the stronger would be the intelligent conviction that 
if such an appeal could not avail against Democrat- 
ic success, it was hopeless when Democratic success 
made the appeal ridiculous. 

For nearly a quarter of a century the Democrats 
denounced the Republicans for every kind of iniquity. 
But it was wasted fury. The intelligent citizens who 
decide elections do not judge administrations by the 
vituperation of professional politicians of the oppos- 
ing party. Least of all will they do so this year. 
Platforms have become almost jests, and never so 
much as now will probabilities be measured not by 
promises, but by performance. The real significance 
of Republican and Democratic promises will be shown 
not in a form of words, but by the character of nomi- 
nations and by official conduct. . The Republicans of 
Ohio present an admirable civil service reform pro- 
gramme. But they can not claim that it is a princi- 
ple or a policy of the party, because in the Republic- 
an Assembly of New York.and of Massachusetts a 
deadly blow was intentionally struck by Republican 
votes at reform. While in Massachusetis and New 
York Republicans are striving practically to nullify 
civil service reform, with what hope of impressing the 
public with sincere devotion to it can Republican 
conventions denounce President CLEVELAND? What- 
ever inconsistencies may be alleged against the Ad- 
ministration, the Democratic President has shown 
much more regard for reform than the Republican 
majority of the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives and of the New York Assembly. If the latter 
body represents truly the Republican sentiment of the 
State which will control the New York nominations 
this year, the Republican managers will betray a dan- 
gerous reliance upon the folly of the Democratic par- 
ty. They certainly can not hold all the Democratic 


vote that was cast for Mr. BLarng, and if they do not 


care to regain the Republican vote that was cast 
against him, undoubtedly they will act accordingly. 


THE COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT SEASON. 


THE number of college graduates in this country 
every year is not very large. but the space which the 
newspapers devote to the Commencement exercises 
shows a just consciousness of the importance of the 
college in our national system. One of the tenden- 
cies most to be deprecated is the disposition to sneer 
at college-bred men as necessarily effeminate, prig- 
gish, and unpractical, and to hold that the only gen- 
uine American is ** the self-made man,”’ as if educated 
men were not quite as much self-made as ignorant 
men. It would be most unfortunate if it were true 
that want of education, or contempt of the best edu- 
cation possible, or ignorance of the essential value of 
education, were distinctively American. But happily 
no nation ever showed from the beginning a more 
truthful appreciation of that value, and no nation is 
more indebted to its educated men, than this. 

In the early colonial epoch, the impressible and 
formative period, the clergy were in great part the in- 
fluential class, and they were especially the educated 
body. The leaders of the Revolution were largely 
educated and college-bred men. The great majority 
ofthe members of the Constitutional Convention were 
from the college. The number of graduates, indeed, 
then as now, was comparatively small. But their 
influence and power were very great. No university, 
of course, and no primary school, and no workshop, 
ahd no degree of poverty, will make a naturally dull 
man wise, nor give common-sense to a fool. But a 
true self-made man is the man who makes himself 
out of all his opportunities. The larger and more 
varied they are, the more he is likely to *‘ make” him- 
self. ABRAHAM LINCOLN was a very poor boy who 


_ had very little schooling.’ But the boy who lay upon 


the floor to read his books by the light of the burning 
pine knots showed the trae‘instinct of the self-mak- 
ing man to obtain all the education possible. 

SAM ADAMS was none the less an organizing, prac- 
tical political leader because of his college training, 
and Dr. FRANKLIN was not a more sagacious or ef- 
fective public man because he was not college-bred. 
‘There are, indeed, plenty of great men who graduated 


_ at no college, as there are plenty of them who have 
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been’ invalids, like DARWIN, and «superstitious; like 
Bacon. They were not great, however; because they 
did not graduate, nor because they were ill, nor be- 
cause they were superstitious. College is only a lar- 
ger opportunity, and the men who have the ability to 
make themselves use that opportunity when it is open 
to them, as, when it is closed to them, they use such 


opportunities as they have. 


THE- TORY TASK. 

Ir Lord SALISBURY succeeds in forming a Ministry, 
he will undertake the government of England under 
humiliating auspices. He will owe his opportunity 
to the Irish party, to which the Tories are naturally 
opposed, and he asks as the condition of his experi- 
ment the favor of Mr. GLADSTONE. To be what Sir 
CHARLES DILKE calls a stop-gap until the election, and 
then to retire before a Liberal victory, would be un- 
speakably mortifying. Nothing could demonstrate 
more forcibly the total want of hold upon the coun- 
try of the Tory party. 

To a man like Lord SALISBURY it must be among 
the most disagreeable facts of the situation that the 
possibility of any action upon his part depends upon 
Mr. GLADSTONE, Mr. PARNELL, and Lord RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. The majority of the Parliament is un- 
doubtedly loyal to the commanding genius of Mr. 
GLADSTONE. The Irish contingent is under the or- 
ders of Mr. PARNELL, and the harum-scarum Tory 
squad follows Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. With 
these three men Lord SaLisBury has no convictions 
or purposes or feelings in common, yet his govern- 
ment will exist by their favor. 

Besides this, his party, the Tory party, has no policy. 
Tt has been merely an opposition party. Its orators 
in Parliament and on the platform have assailed the 
errors and improved to the purposes of opposition the 
misfortunes of the GLADSTONE government. They 
have alleged that the honor of England was stained 
and her pride brought low, but they have not declared 
what measures they should adopt were they in power. 
Moreover, the GLADSTONE defeat was not a general 
vote of confidence that the Tories would devise a pol- 
icy, because the defeat was secured by the Parnellite 
vote, which has no other significance than that tlie 
Government's course in Ireland was not approved by 
Irish nationalists. Lord SaALisBuryY finds himself in 
a very disagreeable dilemma, and it will be very sur- 
prising if the result does not prove that Toryism has 
lost its hold upon English confidence, and that, despite 
mistakes and misfortunes and the bitter hostility of 
London clubs and court society, Mr. GLADSTONE is 
still felt to be the greatest and truest of English states- 
men. 


POSTAL SAVINGS-BANKS. 


THE question of postal savings-banks has been often 
presented and urged upon public attention, and the 
State Charities Aid Association in New York is press- 
ing it vigorously, hoping to awaken a public opinion 
which will be felt by Congress. The experience of 
other countries attests the great benefit of such banks 
to the poorest class of depositors, and the reasons for 

- the adoption of the system here are very strong. In 
February, 1882, an exhaustive report from the Com- 
mittee on the Post-office was submitted by Mr. Lacey, 
which recommended the passage of the pending bill. 
Postmaster-Generals JEWELL, TYNER, KEY, MAYNARD, 
and JaMEs have warmly urged the adoption of the 
plan, and Mr. JaMEs is the chairman of the commit- 
tee of the State Aid Association which now presses 
the bill. 

The reasons, in brief, for the postal bank system 
are that it will encourage savings by the very poor, 
and that however useful the existing savings-banks 
may be, they are very unequally distributed in the 
country, some States being wholly without them, 
while confidence has been sorely shaken in them by 
failures and great losses. In 1880 there were 422 sav- 
ings-banks in New England, 181 in the Middle States, — 
50 in the Western States and Territories, and 5 in the 
Southern States. The failure of the Freedman’s Bank 
caused great distrust among the colored people, while 
in less than seven years twenty-two savings-banks 
failed in the city of New York, with a loss of nearly 
four and a half millions of dollars. The implicit 
confidence in the government, and the habit of deal- 
ing with the post-ottice—almost the only point at 
which most citizens are brought in contact with the 
government—would naturally lead vast numbers of 
people to save money for deposit and interest. The 
hill reported by Mr. Lacey provided for single depos- 
its of not less than ten cents nor more than a hun- 
dred dollars, the entire deposit of any one person not 
to exceed five hundred dollars, interest to be paid at 
two per cent., and the expenses to be paid from the 
profits, of the business. 


3 The great purpose of the scheme is to enable the 


poor to help themselves. Of the wisdom of that pur- 
pose there can be no doubt. The promotion of it by 
the postal bank is equally beyond question. Its ad- 
vantages over all other plans for fostering habits of 
economy and foresight with the very poor is incon- 
testable. The only questions that can be raised are 
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whether it is well for the government to undertake 
it, and whether it might not possibly affect the na- 
tional bank system unfavorably. The first question 
is answered by the fact that the whole Post-office sys- 
tem is a public convenience and benefit composed of 
many branches, such as the business of carrying let- 
ters and newspapers, the express business, and the 
postal order business. The proposed bank is another 
business for the public advantage strictly within the 
range of the department. If it is not the function of 
government to receive and hold private earnings, 
neither is it the function of government to carry 
private letters. But the good sense of the American 
people favors a public department for private conven- 
ience, aud that is the Post-office Department. The 
second objection suggested is that if the use of the 
postal banks should become general, and the money 
deposited should be invested in government bonds 
which are held by the national banks as securities for 
their circulation, complications might arise by redu- 
cing the issue of national bank currency. This ques- 
tion shows the necessity of careful reflection; but the 
range of investment of the savings funds might be 
safely enlarged, and the objection is not likely to be 
fatal. The advantages of the system are so great and 
obvious that to be strongly supported it needs only to 
be generally known. 


PRESIDENT WHITE AND CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 


PRESIDENT WuirtF, of Cornell University, has resigned, 
and has well earned the repose and undistarbed opportuni- 
ty of literary labor which his resignation secures. His 
relation to the University has been vitally important. Thir- 
ty years ago, while he was still a professor in the Universi- 
ty of Michigan, be was strongly impressed with the desira- 
bility of a truly great and unsectarian popular university 
to be established in Central New York. The idea was not 
a hope or a dream merely ; it was a purpose. 

Mr. WHiTe bas had always a high sense of the duty of 
every citizen, which he expressed in bis remarks at the late 
Cornell Commencement, upou receiving from the class for 
the University anthorities a cast of a statue of Augustus 
Cesar; and after leaving the Michigan University he was 
elected State Senator from the Onondaga district. In the 
Senate he met Mr. CORNELL, who was full of his great de- 
sign of founding a university in which any pupil might find 
opportanity to study anything, and his idea of its popular 
character coincided with that of Mr. WHITE. 7 

The conjunction of the two men in the Legislature was 
most fortunate forthe enterprise, which required all the en- 
thusiasm and devotion and practical sagacity and deter- 
mination of Mr. CORNELL, with the large conception anid 
special knowledge and experience of Mr. WHITE. The re- 


sult of their united efforts was the prevention of the dif- 
fusion and waste of the Congressional grant of 1862, and. 


the establishment of Cornell University. Mr. WHITE was, 
so to speak, its natural and necessary President, and his 
term of twenty years covers the most difficult period of its 
organization. That it took at once a place in the highest 
rank of such institutions, and did not sink into @ mere sec- 
tarian or industrial school, is mainly due to the clear view, 
the tact, and the accomplishment of President Wuirr. It 
is understood that in the selection of his successor the 
trustees will be governed in great part, and most wisely, 
by the judgment of the retiring President. The relations 
between him and the Board are most cordial, and while the 
trustees sincerely lament the President’s resignation, they 
do not deny that he may fairly ask to be relieved. Amid 
the general regret of the Cornell alumni and. all friends of 
the University, the trustees have asked Mr. WHITE to ac- 
cept the appointment of Honorary Prestdent, and they will 
ask the Legislature to amend the charter that he may be 
elected a trustee for life. 


PLEASANT HOLIDAYS. 


AMONG the holidays of the summer none will be plea- 
santer than the day which was devoted to the welcome of the 
BARTHOLDI statue and the day of celebration of the open- 
ing of Niagara freely to the whole people. The gift of the 
statue, if not in the exact vein of American sentiment, is 
yet the recognition of friendly feeling, or, more properly, 
of conduct susceptible of friendly interpretation. It would 
be foolish to assert that French aid to the struggling colo- 
nies was due to sympathy with their revolutionary chal- 
lenge of sovereign authority. The BoUuRBON France of 
1777 had no admiration for rebels against home supremacy. 
But France hated England, and still smarting from her 
overthrow in America in 1759, was willing to weaken Brit- 
ish power by aiding the American colonies to break away. 
But sympathy with colonial rebellion and desire toe pro- 
mote republican government were very far from the French 
monarchical mind. 

Yet the timely aid of men and money, and the chivalric 
devotion of LAFAYETTE, and the social charms of the French 
officers, all made an indelible impression, in which the po- 
litical significance of the French alliance and the French 
official endeavors to embarrass us in the Treaty of Versailles 
are quite forgotten, and very wisely. International friend- 
ship in the sense of actual sacrifice is unknown. It is 
enough that France helped us when we sorely needed help ; 
and if we must not look a gift horse in the mouth, how 
much less,in the presence of the geuerosity and good feel- 
ing displayed in the offering of the statne and the cireum- 
stances attending it, are we to scrutinize the motives of the 
alliance which the statue commemorates! 

The opening of Niagara, “ redeemed, regenerated, and 
disenthralled” from all vile obstructions and deformities, 
is also a national, not a local, eveut, and of universal inter- 
est. Although Governor Hi. hesitated long to sign the 
bill, it will be by far the most memorable event of his ad- 
ministration. saves to future generations the most sub- 
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lime natural spectacle in the country. The banks are to 
be cleared of all disfiguring objects, and restored to a sim- 
ple natural condition of turf and trees, and the whole res- 
ervation is to be opened freely to everybody. This is cer- 
tainly an event worthy of fitting celebration. It involves, 
indeed, an expenditure of public movey which, under the 
most rigid application of the doctrine of the limited fune- 
tion of government, could be justified only with difficulty. 
But, like the post-office, like the common school, it is a pnb- 
lic benefit so obvious, and so much more certainly and ef- 
feetively secured by means of the government, that it may 
well admonish us of the value of a wise rather than of a 
strict construction of the powers of government. 


GENERAL GRANT. 


‘THE journey of General GRANT from the city to Mr. DREX- 
FL’S cottage upon Mount McGregor, some miles north of 
Saratoga, was attended with universal sympathy, and with 
the earnest hope of his countrymen that the change of scene 
and air may be of service to him. The reported incidents 
of the journey show that his strong will is still supreme, 
and, so far as is possible, triumphed over the condition of 
the invalid... But an anfavorable change followed. 

The experience of the few last months has proved tu Gen- 
eral GkRANT—what, indeed, needed tio proof—how deep and 
inextinguishable is thé- national feeling of gratitude and 
personal regard. Differences of political opinion of every 
kind have wholly disappeared, and his recent wise and gen- 
erous expressions of a patrivtism which embraces the whole 
country, and which justly estimates the signiticance of the 


great cohtest in which he and Mr. LINcoLN were the most 


conspicuous figures, have produced responses of a similar 
spirit from his old antagonists, and are in themselves an- 
other noble service to the country. 

After Mr. LINCOEN, General GRANT was the most eminent 
of Republican Presidents. To many ardent followers, in- 
deed, he was the typical Republican. And certainly the 
Republican party would be well inspired, and would show 
once more its old character, if it should be guided by the 
spirit that he has recently displayed, rather than by that of 
Mr. BLAinr’s Augusta speech. No living American will be 
longer or more gratefully remembered than General GRANT, 
whose name is an important part of one of the greatest 
events of our history. ? 


THE HARVARD ANNEX, 


ae THE experiment of the “ Harvard Annex,” or the separate 


pursuit of the Cniversity studies by ladies under the instruec- 
tion of the University professors, is an experiment no longer. 
It has been so successtul that the applications for the next 
year are more numerous than ever. Yet it is impossible to ac- 
coummodate more pupils in the present narrow quarters at the 
disposal of the ladies of the executive committee, of which 
Mrs. Lovuts AGassiz is president, aud Miss ALick M. LonG- 
FELLOW is treasurer, and all of whose members are ladies 
of the highest intelligence and character, singularly fitted 
for the supervision of such an enterprise. 

The Annex has wholly outgrown its modest suite of four 
small rooms. Newnham College, the Annex of English 
Cambridge, opened in 1871 with tive students, and its num- 
bers have now increased, in fourteen years, to about one 
hundred. ‘Thé American Cambridge Annex opened in 1279 
with more than twenty students, and now, at the end of 
six years, it has more than fifty. This prosperity, however, 
although agreeable in itself as a complete vindication of 
the belief that such an opportunity of study was desired, 
is yet embarrassing. The natural development of the An- 
nex must be arrested, or its accommodations must be in- 
creased. 

Just at this turning-point in its fortunes a house in Cam- 
bridge which is in every way suitable and satisfactory is 
offered to the Annex upon reasonable terms. It stands-plea- 
santly in a convenient neighborhood, and will furnish 
proper recitation -rooms, laboratories, and reading -rooms, 
with ground enough for recreation. The estate can be ac- 
quired for twenty thousand dollars, and the Annex has 
wisely decided to lay its simple and ehcouraging statement 
before its friends, and to ask for aid fo obtain these new 
quarters. Subscriptions may be sent to Miss ALicre M. 
LONGFELLOW, treasurer, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


THE NUISANCE OF STEAM-SQREA MING. 


Ex-GOVERNOR CORNELL forcibly calls attention to a very 
great public nuisance, to which he attributes much of the 
insomnia which is becoming almost a distinctive American 
malady. This nuisance is the incessant and reckless blow- 
ing of locomotive whistles at all times of day and night, 
and with a total disregard of everything but the conven- 
ience or the whim of the railroad or the factory. This vio- 
lent and constant disturbance of sleep at night, as Govern- 
or CORNELL suggests, gradually and unconsciously produces 
insomnia. 

The nuisance was so flagrant in the populons suburbs 
of Boston that the law very wisely interfered and regulated 
the pernicious steam-screaming. That it can be stopped 
altogether is, of course, impossible, but that it can be very 
seriously diminished is unquestionable. Governor CORNELL 


says truly. that.the Railway Commissioners in New York 


could easily command attention to the snbject. It is cer- 
tainly worth their attention, and by nothing could they 
commend themselves. more cordially to public regard than 
by an investigation of this abuse, and by judicious recom- 
mendations for its regulation to the Legislature. 

' The steam-screaming of tug-boats is not less an outrage 
and nuisance to those who live near navigable waters, but 
it is, of course, much less extensive than the offense of the 
railway locomotives. But there is no more reason that 
a constant recurrence of offensive and injurious noises 
should be tolerated by the community than injarious and 
offensive smells. Trains should not be permitted to regn- 
late their motions in a way which necessarily rouses and 
disturbs an entire community, and Governor CORNELL has 
well called attention toa public abuse which should not be 
lounger tolerated. 
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PERSONAL, 


A? the complimentary dinner to Mr. Epwenp Yares, after his 
release from prison, Lord Brapournk proposed the health of the 
well-known journalist. In response Mr. Yates characteristically 
referred to the series of “regrettable incidents” which had led to 
his confinement, and expressed in warm terms his pride at receiv- 
ing such a token of esteem. : 

—The head of the Salvation Army, General Boorn, publicly an- 
nouneces that the organization is now larger than ever before, not- 
withstanding the many attempts to thwart its purposes by arrest- 
ing or otherwise persecuting its members. 

—Frow Mr. Ruskiy’s “Autobiography: “My mother foreed me 
by steady daily toil to learn leng chapters of the Bible by heart ; 
and to that discipline, patient, accurate, and resolute, I owe not 
only much of my geneial power of taking pains, but the. best part 
of my taste in literature. Once knowing the 32d of Deuleronomy, 
the 119th Psalm, the 15th of 1st Corinthians, the Sermon on the 
Mount, and most of the Apocalypse, every syllable by heart, ancl 
having always a way of thinking with myself what words meant, 
it was not possible for me, even in the foolishes¢ times of my youth, 
to write eutirely superficial or formal Engiisti, and the affectation 
of trying to write like Hooker and Grorek Herpert was the most 
innocent I could have fallen into.” 

—Over two hundred distinct varieties of nuns exist, writes Mre. 
M. C. Bisnop, and it must be confessed that the modern.anxiety of 
women to be free of obligation to nien may have prompted the 
foundation of some recent congregations. Wherever Catholic mis- 
sionaries have Planted themselves, nuns are found ready to supple- 
ment their labors, no example of ideal life being perfect unless 


woman stands by the skle of man. Nuns are everywhere at work. — 


A colony of nuns from Verona had confronted the Mahdi, and havl 
made ready for martyrdom rather than apostasy, almost before his 
name was heard of. 
—A new poet,in the National. Review, apostrophizes the late 
General Gorpon as follows : 
“ Greatest of losers, on the lone peak slain, 
. Of Alp-like virtne. Not to-day and not ; 
To-morrow shal! thy spirit’s splendor be 
Oblivion’s victim; but when God shall find 
> All human ndeur among men forgot, 
Then only shall the world, grown old and blind,: 
, in her dotage, to remember thee.” 


—Mr. Lasovcaere writes that he prefers Henry Irvine outside 
of SHakesprare’s plays, and as an old man, “I have always 
thought that Louis’ XI. is bis best part, and [ now think that, next. 
to Louis XI., Dr. Primrose, in the Vicar of Wakefield, is his best 
part. I have seen so many Hamlets and Macbeths and Othellos 
and Romeos strut. and fret on the stage that Lam sick ofithem. I 
suppose that I shall be regarded as a very Goth, but I confess, in 
strictest confidence, that were I told that Shakespeare would never 
aguin be acted during the term of my natural.life, I should endure 
the announéement with perfect equanimity.” 

—The Rev. Srvarr Murr, of the Free Church of Scotland (Presbv- 
terian), has got into trouble by allowing himself to be photograph- 
ed in the act of holding a crucifix. He defended himself before 
the General Assembly by the plea that neither the Bible nor the 
Confession of Faith forbade such a practice. If they continued 
to suspesd him, his means of livelihood would cease, and his ghost 
might be at the next Assembly, but not himself. Drawing from 
his pocket a small crucifix, he held it up-and deseribed it as the 
‘eblem of my faith in the despised Christ.” A great commotion 
ensued. 

—Mr. James Russet Lowrts has been telling one his audi- 
ences that he admires the poet Gray ail the more for the common- 
placeness of the sentiment of his most popular poem.” The poet 
who wishes to speak to all men and all ages must strike the note 
of commonplace sentiment. Homer appealed to commonplace 


sentiment when he described Andromache as smiling througli her | 


tears at the child, and mankind had remembered the words for 
three thousand years. 

— Madame Curistine Nitsson : “I know vou think that the rate 
at which we suprani are paid is extravagant. But, mon ami, we 
song-birds are rare. You can count all the soprani of the first 
line on the fingers of one hand. We are competed for, and, ac- 
cording to your natural law of value, fetch a high price,as would 
a fairly handsome diamond. Besides, the voice of a singer is fleet- 
ing. She can not go on singing in her dotage, as a painter can 
paint.” ; 

—(eneral Rorert Toons, of Georgia, is almost totally blind 
and in poor health. He has written a letter to say that) from his 
youth he has had the settled conviction that the Christian religion 
is true, and that it is the duty of every man to repeat daily the 
Lord’s Prayer. He does not think it is a sin to retail spirituous 
liquors, but advises a friend who asked his views on the subject 
“to get some other occupation, as soon as you can find one, to sup- 
port your family.” 

—The old town of Newbury, Massachusetts, recently celebrated 
its two-hundred-and-filtieth anniversary. Mr. Wairtier wrote in 
hower of the event: “The town took no part in the witcheraft 
horror, and gotyone of its old women and town charges hanged 
for witches. More than two centuries ago, when Major Pike, just 
across the river, stood up and denouneed in open town-meeting the 
law against freedom of conscience, and was in consequence fined 
and outlawed, some of Newbury’s best citizens stood bravely by 
him. Lioyp Garrison was born in Newbury.” 

—‘ Stepniak” declares that bribes are as necessary in Russia as 
in Turkey. They are considered a sort of homage to the agents 
of authority, The man having a favor to ask who refuses to ree- 
ognize them is guilty of an act of flat rebellion. The necessity for 
bribing everybody causes the army contractors to furnish a very 
poor quality of stores and provisions for the soldiers, 

—Miss during ber recent visit to this country 
was struck by the fact that whereas in 1836, when Harrier Mar- 
TINKAU was here, only seven occupations were open to women, there 
are now in Massachusetts alone nearly three hundred, which guar- 
antee to a woman an income of from $100 to $3000 a year. 

—The present Queen of Roumania, now forty-two years old, has 
had a romantic career. She was born in a quaint litile white eoun- 
try house on the banks of the Rhine, and was a great romp in girl- 
hood, fond of out-doors and fairy stories, impatient of control, seif- 
reliant, and with an extraordinary poetic talent. Her ambition, 
after much travel, was to be a ‘teacher, but Prince CHaries of 
Ifohenzollern, whom she had met during her absence from home, 
asked her to become his queen. It is fifteen years since she was 
married. She has seen much sorrow, has written much poetry, and 
has won much love. | 

—It would seem, says the Pall Mall Gazette, that “Jimmy” 
Wristier has hitherto persistently—partly through love of mia- 
chief, not unmingled, one fears, with a certain seorn for his audi- 
ence—of set purpose refused to allow himself to be taken serious- 
ly, and hitherto we have many of us fallen into his trap; “Bat he 
is beginning to be found out. It is already an open secret that he 
is a hard worker and really the most serious scientist in his art. 
The essence of Mr. WutstLxr’s sayings is the unexpected. -In life 
and spirit they match his appearance—lithe, proportionate, wiry. 
Asked on one occasion if he too intended to go to America and 
lecture, he replied; “ It has been more than once suggested: to me, 
but I find art so absolutely irritating in its effect upon the people 
that I really hesitate before exasperating another nation.” 
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THE LIBERTY BELL BACK IN ITS BIRTH-PLACE AGAIN. 
Now that it has proclaimed Liberty throughout the land unto all the inhabitants thereof, it is perfectly at home. 


GENERAL GRANT AT MOUNT McGREGOR. 


On Tuesday, the 16th of June, General Grant took his long-con- 
templated journey, in search of the invigorating air of the hills, 
from his home in East Sixty-sixth Street, New York, to the new 
cottage of his friend Mr. Joserpn W. Drexet, at Mount McGregor, 
near Saratoga. Every stage of the journey was watched with an 
intensity of public interest which vividly recalls that other mem- 
orable journey made four years ago by President GarrieLp from 
Washington to Elberon. 

As the bent and wasted form of the illustrious soldier slowly 
moved on Tuesday morning from his house to his carriage, a mur- 
mur of pity and respect came from the by-standers. With the 
indomitable will that has sustained him for months in his struggle 
with disease and death, he insisted on walking alone, after alight- 
ing at the Forty-fifth Street end of the Grand Central Station. The 


well-appointed special train, with a car for his family and another 
for himself and his attendants, quickly sped away, and at station 
after station on the route knots of people were found gathered to 
wave a greeting and godspeed. At West Point he beckoned to 
Dr. Dove.as, and with a smile motioned toward the Military Acad- 
emy, the starting-point of his great career, as though the sight of 
it was dear to him. Till the last outline of its surroundings had 
passed out of view his gaze was fixed upon the spot. 

At Albany, reached soon after noon, there were more throngs of 
well-wishers; at Mechanicsville the station was gay with : 
near Saratoga a Grand Army Post was assembled in full uniform ; 
but everywhere the eloquent silence was unbroken by cheering. 
From a point near Saratoga a winding journey of ten or eleven 
miles on a narrow-gauge railroad led to the top of Mount McGreg- 
or, and from the train he was carried in a sedan-chair a hundred 
yards to the hospitable cottage that had been placed at his dis- 


posal. A sketch of the invalid soldier seated on the piazza is 
given on the next page. 

Mount McGregor is apparently a spur of the Adirondack system, 
about a dozen miles from Saratoga, a thousand feet above. the 
plateau on which this town stands. The cottage which General 
Grant occupies has been arranged with everything to secure the 
invalid’s comfort. Its lofty situation makes it airy even in the 
fiery days of midsummer. © From a point near by a beautiful land- 
scape delights the eye—the undulating, fertile country all around, 
with the horizon broken on the one hand by the Green Mountains 
and on the other by the Adirondacks. 

At Mount McGregor the General, if all goes well, intends to 
rémain until the Ist of August, and then to go to the Hotel Kaat 
erskill, in the Catskills. The good wishes of all his countrymen 
will be with him, and every bulletin from his country home bo 
watched with anxiety and interest. 
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THE LATE PRINCE FREDERICK CHARLES OF PRUSSIA, “THE KED PRINCE.” 


(Sex Page 411.) 


THE NEW CONSUL-GENERAL TO ITALY. 


Wuuiam L. ALDEN, “newly appointed Consul-General at 
Rome, is a son of the Rev. Dr. Josepa ApEn, formerly a professor 
in Williams College and at Lafayette College, Pennsylvania— 
where his son was educated--and more recently President of the 
State Normal College at Albany. Mr. ALDEN studied law in the 
office of Mr. Witt1am M. Evarrs, and for three or four years he 
practiced his profession in this city, but afterward adopted the 


WEEKLY. 


HARPER'S 


vocation of journalism, becoming a member successively of the 
editorial staffs of the World, the Graphic, and the Times. With 
the latter journal he has been connected for some twelve years, 
contributing to it the humorous articles which are so well known 
and so much admired by all readers of the Zimes. Two collec- 
tions of Mr. ALpgn’s articles have been made in book form, and 
he is the author also of five volumes published by Harper & 
Brotuers: Zhe Moral Pirates, The Cruise of the “ Ghost,” The 
Cruise of the Canoe Club, The Canoe and the Flying Proa,and The 


WILLIAM L. ALDEN, UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENERAL TO ITALY. 


px Kurtz. 


Adventures of Jimmy Brown. Mr. Atpewis an enthusiastic canoe- 
ist, having been one of the founders of the New York Canve Club, 
and the first Commodore of the National Canoeing Association. He 
has made five visits to Italy, and has lived there for two years in 
all. This residence, and the command of the Italian language 
which has resulted from it, constitute his special qualifications for 
the Italian consulate-general. The announcement of Mr. ALDEN’s 
appointment has been received with very general and hearty com. 
mendation. 
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ADRIAN VIDAL.* 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


AvtTuor or “ Matraiuony,” “ pe Mepsac, 
Har,” Ere. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
A LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 


Herior had an old and faithful servant who 

had been with him since his college days, had ac- 
companied him in all his wanderings, had nursed 
him through many illnesses, and had ended by be- 
coming his friend and w some extent also his con- 
filant. A few hours after Adrian had left him 
he sent for this man and said: “ Sit down here, 
(iraves, beside me; I want to haye a talk with 
vou,” 
' “Better let me get you to bed, sir,” answer- 
ed Graves, after scrutinizing his master’s face. 
* You've had about enough talking for one day, 
if you’ain’t had too much. That there Mr. Vidal, 
lie comes here and he sets and he sets just as if 
you was made of cast iron. 
knocking at the door and sending of him away 
this afternoon, I can tell you.” 

“ Co:ne, now, Graves, vou can't accuse him of 
having given me too much of his company lately.” 

“No; that he ’ain’t!” growled Graves, who 
was not particularly devoted to bis master’s friend. 
He don’t trouble himself so much as to inquire 
at the door for weeks together, and when he do 
come there's no getting rid of him. He's tired 
vou out, that's plain enough to see, » Now if vou 
please, sir, you'll just go to bed and let me read 
vou tosleep. Here's the evening paper just come 
in, with a leading article that would send you off 
beautiful in five minutes.” ; 

“| have no doubt it would, if anything would ; 
but I don’t want to go to sleep just yet. Sit down, 
as I tell you, and don’t irritate me. The doctor 
particularly said that I was not to be irritated. 
How old are you, Graves ?” 

* Let me see,” murmured Graves. “ Forty-six— 
furty-eight—yes, sir, I'm as near eight-and-forty 
as it makes no différence.” 

* Are you, really? Well, now, don’t vou think 
that at eight-and-forty it is about time for a 
voung fellow to begin to contemplate marriage ?” 

“No; sir,” answered Graves, with a decisive 
shake ofhishead. “I don’t. I] know what mar- 
ried servants is, and I hope I know my duty to 
my emplover. No incumbrances for me, thank 
vou,” 

' Bat what about your duty to Mrs. Anderson ? 
Jiow long is it that you have been keeping com- 
pany with her? Twenty years?” 

“Scarcely so much, I think, sir; but that don’t 
make no odds. She knows I ain't one to change. 
She don’t want to go running off to church at 
once, like a house-maid who's afraid of her sweet- 
heart giving her the slip; and if she did, waut 
would bave to be her master. I've told her often 
cnough that I'm not going to leave you so long 
ax you need me. ‘And,’ says I, ‘if that don’t 
suit you, mum, why, you're welcome to look else- 
w here.’ 

“That was rather ungallant of vou, Graves. 
Poor Mrs. Anderson may be excused for being a 
lide impatient after such a number of years, and 
] am glad to think that her patience won't be 
tried much longer. My time is nearly up, Graves.” 

“Tt ain't nothing of the sort, sir.” 

* Graves, 1 thought vou had more sense. I am 
ut the point of death, and you know it. That is 
why I want you to tell me what you will do after 
dm gone.” 

“T ain’t going to speak about no such thing, 
sir—nor yet think about it,” retarned the man. 

“My dear old friend, do you suppose I don’t 
know that you will be sorry to lose me’ But 

we must part, you see; it can’t be helped; and 
] should like to have some idea of what your fu- 
ture is to be. Do you think of lodgings, for in- 
stance ?” 

“Well, sir,” answered Graves, reluctantly, 
“Mrs. Anderson, she have spoken of it; but my 
own notion was Occasional waiting. It ain't 
wealth; but it’s a small certainty, and it don't 


- entail no risk. Now I’ve known a great number 


of men as has left service and taken to letting 
ludgings, but I never knowed one yet as had 
capital enough to start clear. What with the 
crushing rent you have to pay in Mayfair or Bel- 
eravia, for it ain’t mach good to go anywhere else, 
aug what with the cost of furnishing, you're a 
juity man if you ever manage to pay off your 
debts; that’s my experience.” 

“Yes; but of course vou know that I shall 
leave you something. Don’t protest: I am sure 
that you have never wished that I should die; 
only you must, in common prudence, have count- 
ed upon coming into some additional capital at 
my death.- And what I wanted to say to you was 
that I have had you pat down in my will for a 
sufficient. sum to pay for furniture and to give 
vou a small income, but not quite sufficient to 
keep you in idleness. A man without an occu- 
pation is a miserable man, Graves.”’ 

“There's no doubt of it, sir.” 

“ Do-you reméniber how, in Spain and Italy, 
and all those southern countries, we used to watch 
the people sitting for hours together in the sun 
doing nothing ;.and how we used to-wonder what 
they were thinking of all the time ?” 

“ They was thinking of no good, sir, that vou 
may depend,” answered Graves.. “A pack of 
cut-throat villains, the whole lot of °em—lItalians, 
Spapiards, and Greeks, there ain’t a pin to choose. 
When they ain’t thinking of a murder or a rob- 
bery, it’s Jong odds that they're thinking about 
nothing at all.” 

“Well,” said Heriot, smiling, ““I dare-say they 
often contrive to have no thonghts, Thev hare 
raised laziness to the level of a fine art; they are 
sitisfied to exist, and don’t know what boredom 

* Begun in Harrer’s Weexiy No. 1468. 
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is. It isn’t so with us northern people. We 
have no sun worth speaking of to sit in, and we 
inust be doing something, or else we lose our 
spirits and our health. I have never been fit to 
follow an occupation myself; but I have very 
frequently felt the want of one. In spite of 
books and friends and such interests as I could 
create for myself, I haven't always been able to 
fill up the hours; and J shouldn't feel that I was 
doing any man a kindness by making him alto- 
gether independent of work.” 

“J don’t think you would, sir.” 

“ Yet when one has a good deal of money to 
leave, and only a few people to leave it to, one is 
a little puzzled. You see, there is a certain class 
of persons who would work all the better, per- 
haps, if their daily bread didn’t actually depend 
upon it. Artists, for ifStance, and—and authors. 
If a man is in a hurry to get bis job done and be 
paid, he can’t give as much time as he ought to 
detail and finish ; and therefore I think that, to 
enable him to show himself at his best, one should 
try to place him out of the reach of money wor- 
ries. Don’t you see what I mean?” 

* Mavbe I do, sir; but there’s some authors as 
isn’t fit to be trusted with much money, in my 
opinion. Some authors would do a deal better if 
the money was settled on their wives—and tied 
up tight, too.” 

“That idea has occurred to me, but I have seen 
some objections to it. The question, after all, is 
rather one of amount than of mode of bequest. 
Now tell me honestly, Graves—because there may 


- be time for me to alter my will yet—what should 


you say Was a satisfactory sum, neither too much 
nor too little, for a man in your position to in- 
herit ¥” 

Graves looked distressed. “ If you please, sir, 
I'd rather not name -a. figure. I hepe it'll be 
many a long day before I it_ anything from 
vou, and I believe I've saved enough to keep my 
head above-water without any legacies.” 

* Yes; but vou wouldn’t gratify Mrs. Anderson 
by taking lodgings unless you had rather more 
capital, and I don’t fancy the oceasional waiting 
business for you. This isn’t a subject about which 
vou need -feel the slightest delicacy; for what 
doesn’t go to you and to one or two other persons 
after my death will go to charities. Would £5000 
be enough, do you think ?” | 

“Too much, sir, by half.” 

“JT shouldn't like to make it less. One must 
allow a margin for contingencies ; and it is pos- 
sible, though I hope it isn’t at all likely, that your 
lodgings might turn out a failure. So that is 
what you will get, Graves—that and a few trifles 
that I thought you might like to have as remind- 
ers of an old friend. And now about the other 
bequests. What would be your notion ef the 
proper income for a literary gentleman who had 
better not be too rich and certainly ought not to 
be poor?” 

“In addition to what he has got already, do 
you mean 

Heriot nodded. 

“Five or six hundred a year, sir,” replied 
Graves, without the least hesitation, 

“What! for a married man who mav have a 
large family? 1 thought you would have put it 
at quite double that amount. To tell you the 
truth, I have made it rather more than double, 
and I am not sure that I haven't been stingy.” 

Graves shook his head. “1 should have liked 
to have seen it settled on the lady, sir,”’ said he. 

“ Be satisfied, then,” returned Heriot, laughing ; 
“ half of it as settled on the lady. My old friend, 
Mrs. Irvine, will come into a round sum—you 
won't object to that, I su d then there 
is that Children’s Hospital that Mrs. Vidal is in- 
terested in; 1 thonght she would be glad that it 
should be rewembered. All the rest to dif- 
ferent charities. There! I've al my will I 


don’t know how often, and I’ve given no end of- 


bother to the lawyers; but.I doubt whether I 
shall bother them again. Graves, you have known 
me a long time; you knew me before I was an 
invalid; you have been with me since I began to 
suffer, all those years ago, and you have seen me 
in pain and out of spirits and out of temper—” 
“ Never!” burst out Graves, suddenly, “ Nev- 
er seed you out of temper once, ll swear!” 
“Haven't you?” said Heriot, consideringly. 
“ Perhaps not; perhaps I haven't shown it in the 
ordiuary way. And now tell me, do you think 
that, upon the whole, I have borne it all like a 
man ?” 
Something prevented Graves from answering 
at once; but presently he said, in a gruff voice, 


_* Yes, you've bore it like a man.” 


“ Well, do you know, Graves, that is what I 
think myself. I hope it isn’t arrogant. A sol. 
dier, you know, who has been through several 
campaigns and hasn’t shirked death or wouyds 
is entited to call himself a brave man. You 
may Say Shat he has no business to brag, because 
he has only done his duty, and he would have 


~ been a very despicable being if he had run away ; 


still, I think it must sometimes be a satisfaction 
to him to be able to say to himself, ‘ Anyhow, I 
am-not a coward.’ That is the way that I look 
at my life. I haven’t been a coward, though d 
have often enough felt afraid. Lately | have felt 
more afraid than 1 used; the niachine is worn 
out, you see,” 

He was silent for a minute or two, and then 
added, “ Mc. and Mrs. Vidal will be here to-mor- 
row afternoon; you must tell.chem that I don’t 
feel well enough to see them. I shail never see 
them again. After keeping up for so long, it 
would not do to run the risk of breaking down at 
the finish, and giving them a recol 


of me, and I feel ax hold ef thy- 


self. Well, I think te Bed now, Graves.” 

Graves got up, without replying, and bégam.to 
bustle about; but all of a sudden he: in 
the. midat of his preparations, etood st 
) hurried off inte the adjoin- 
ing room, where he had slept during his master's 
illness, slamming the door behind him. 


_I sap 
day, and 


her 


Heriot was off the sofa and after him ina mo- 
ment. He found the man sitting in the dark, 
with his face buried in his hands, and sobbing 
like a baby. 

“Why, Graves, what’s the matter? What an 
old fool you are !” he exclaimed, laughing, though 


his own voice was a little unsteady. “ You 
mustn’t do this sort of thing, you know. Didn't 
you hear the doctor say that 1 was to be spared 


all agitation ?”’ 

“What do you go to upset me for, then ?” re- 
turned the other, angrily. “ You’ve no regard 
for a man’s feelings. Now you won't find me 
making a fool of myself like this again; .so | 
tell you. And you'll just please Jet me get you 
to bed, sir, and stop talking. It’s enough to give 
any one an illness to go on like yowve been doing 
to-night.” 

Graves continued to grumble under his breath 
until his master was between the sheets, when he 
reverted to the leading article which he had re- 
commended before as a soporific, and proposed to 
begin reading it aloud. But Heriot answered that 
he thought he could get to sleep without that. 

“‘ Good-night, Graves,” he said, bolding out his 
wasted hand. “I’m sorry that I distressed you 
just now; but I couldn't help it. ~ It bad to be 
said some time. And, Graves, if the pain comes 
on in the night and you hear me call out, you'll 
come in at once with the medicine, won’t you ?” 

Graves nodded. “You sha’n’t have to wait, 
sir. But you'll have a quiet night, please God. 
Your eyes look heavy, and I think you're going 
to sleep well.” 

And so it proved. Several times after this 
Graves returned, and was re-assured by the sound 
of slow and regular breathing. Then, being a 
light sleeper, and knowing that the slightest sound 
would awaken hint, be lay down and took a few 
hours of rest.. He was not disturbed ;_ but when, 
with the first glimmer of dawn, he stole on tiptoe 
into his master’s room, there was nothing but 
stillness and emptiness there. Upon the bed, as 
if in slumber, lay what had once been called 
Heriot; but the real Heriot, having faithfully 
performed the task allotted to him in this world 
of pain and weariness, bad received mensage 
of recall during the night, and silently respond- 
ing to it, had passed away to “the land where 
all things are forgotten.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 
NEW LEAVES. 


Ir was on a sunny, hazy afternoon in the autumn 
that Adrian and Clare wandered out to the head- 
land overlooking Polruth Bay, where one of them 
had been wont to sit in days gone by and amuse 
herself with dreams which time had only in part 
fulfilled. As she sat down in the old place now, 
she seemed to see before her.a future lees ro- 
mantic, perhaps, but more assured and more 
peaceful. She had lived and learned, and had 
gained something and lost something by that pro- 
cess, as all must. The events of the past two 
vears had changed her both outwardly and in- 
wardly more than they had changed her husband, 
who had stretched himself upon the turf at ber 
feet, and was uurolling one of a number of archi- 
tectural drawings which he bad brought with 
him. This paper, labelled “* South Elevation,” he 
spread out and secured by plagihg stones on jts 
foun corners, and then: | 

“Just look here a moment, will you, Clare ?” 
he said. ‘“ You see, here’s the front door, with 
the dining-room windows on one side and the 
library on the other, He calls it south; but I've 


been over the ground, and it ian’t south abit; 


it’s as nearly as possible southwest. Now the 
question is whether, when there's a gale (which, 
will be about every Monday, Wednes- 
riday during the winter) we shall be 
able to use our front at all without having 


all our teeth blown down our throats.” 


“When there is a gale we will usé the back 
door,” answered Olare; “ but it is a great mis- 
take to imagine that there are more gules in 
Cornwall than anywhere else. If it does happen 


.to blow, it blows rather hard, that is all. And 


during the winter the front door will be locked, 
because we shall be in London.” 

“Shall we, in ? And where are we going 
to live in Londow, if it jan’t an impertinent ques- 
tion 

“In our own™house, of course. Adrian, did 
you really suppose that I contemplated planting 
you down in Cornwall for the rest of your days?” 

* My dear girl, wealthy as we are, I don’t think 
we-can quite afford to have two houses, and if it 
is a question between Cornwall and London, I 


give my vote for Cornwall without hesitation.” 


“Then I givemine for London. It would not 


‘make me at all happy to have my own way in 


everything. - This house is-only being built to 
ee me, and I should never enjoy living in it 
f-I felt the whole time that I was keeping you 
away from vour friends and your club and all 


- the amusements that you are accustomed to. You 


know you hate the country.” 
“That is just where you are mistaken, my dear. 


love the gountry. suppose no man ever was 


more sick of & place than I am of London, and I 
deci to have a h hereabouts, because I 
prac to any other county 
in fod, “Aw fer this giartieular house, I take 
it that it is being built; not tu please either you 
orgne, but to please your mother, who in an evil 
hour. fell in with. ‘the most uising young 
architect. you ever Saw,’ and had to 


As far . 


seeined to be disposed to give him any. 
as I can judge, there is considerably more prom- 
ise than performance about him. If he ever 


_ carries out his feli designs, we shall find ourselves 


possessors of the ugliest and most in- 


commodious dwelling in Eagland I have been 


‘studying bis features, which seem to express a 


happy combination of knavery and stupidity; and 


- living. ‘Now I am not obliged to work for my 
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I have heen wondering whether it might not be - 
worth while to pay him a certain sum in advance, 
upon the chance of his bolting off with the money 
and never being heard of again.” 

Clare laughed. “Considering that you are his 
employer,” she remarked, “I should think you 
might venture to dismiss him without tempting 
him to rob you. Are you going to let your wife 
and your mother-in-law reduce you to a state of 
ajavery? Georgina thinks that is your only 
chance. Did I tell you that I had a letter from 
her this morning? She assures me that since 
her marriage she has become more than ever 
convinced that either the husband or the wife 
should be a benevolent despot, and that the one 
whose will is strongest should always be placed 
in command.” 

“Oh, indeed. And has she discovered that De 
Wynt’s strength of will is phenomenal »” 

“So she says; and as she has no doubt at al! 
about my will being stronger than yours, she 
concludes that you must be made to obey, or else 
we shall both suffer for it. Her view is— But 
after all I don’t think I will repeat her view to 


‘you,” said Clare, with a slight laugh. 


But Adrian lifted his handsome young face, 
upon which care had left no faintest iudication 
of its passage, and looked up at his wife, smiling. 
* Let us hear her view,” he said. “It is always 
amusing and sometimes profitable to be told what 
other people think of us.” 

“ What she thinks is not amusing,” answered 
Clare. “She says that we are not suited to one 
another, and that you will never understand me, 
nor I you. It isn’t true, though. You don’t 
think it is true, do you, Adrian ? 

“ My dear Clare, do you believe that one hu- 
man being ever did completely understand auv- 
ether?’ As to our not being suited to each other, 
surely we may be allowed to be the best judges 
of that. I remeniber poor old Heriot saying the 
same thing to me once. It was long ago—be- 
fore we were married.” 

* Did he ¥” asked Clare, a look of pain coming 
over her face. 7 

“But he changed his mind afterward—I am 
sure he did, I often wish that he could see us 
now, And yet, I don’t know—it seems rather 
cruel that we should be happy, and that we 
should be making plans and discussing what we 
shall do with his money, and seeming to forget 
him—though we don’t really forget. I rs 
whether he would have approved of our estab- 
lishing ourselves down here? I wonder what 
he thought our future would be?” 

The secret which Heriot had kept so long and 
so well had been duly divalged to Clare, in ac- 
cordance with his wish;-but it had bardly af- 
fected her so painfully as it would have done had 
she realized its full meaning. Heriot, during 
his lifetime, had never seemed to her to be a man 
who could love or be loved in that particular 
way, nor could she feel that his love for her had 
been anything more than what he himself had 
called it—a dream. Perhaps the uppermost feel- 
ing in ber mind was one of thankfulness that slie 
had not been told sooner; and it is not improba- 
ble that Heriot may have foreseen that this would 

Adrian, who was pulling up tufts of the sweet- 
sinelling herbage and crashing them between his 
fingers, did not aneWer for a minute or two. He 
had felt Heriot’s death mure, perhaps, than Clare 
had dene; he certainly missed his friend more 
than she did; but he hated all painful topics, and 


-could not speak about them without an_effort. 


“That queer fellow, Graves, gaye me an-ac- 


- count of a long talk that he had with his master 
_ the last evening that they were together,” he-re- 


marked, presently. “The man told it very well ; 
I could fancy that I beard poor old Heriot’s 
voice. . His wish seemg to have been that we 
should be well enough off to be independent, but 
that | should not fancy myself too rich to work. 
Well, I have no thought of giving up work ; ouly 
I sha’n’t write any more novels.’ fe 

“Oh, Adrian, why pot? Not because the last 
one didn’t succeed quite so well as the oue be- 
fore ?” 

“That wouldn’t be a bad reason. One ends 
by finding out what one can do and what. one 
can’t. I might go on writing novels indefinitely, 
and by taking pains I might, I think, always man- 
age to attract a certain number of readers; but 
no amount of pains would ever lift me into the 
front ranks of novelista. I have the descriptive 
faculty, but I baven’t the creative; and that is 
like saying of a painter that he is an excelent 
copyist. You can make a living by copying; it’s 
a vocation like another ; but I can’t.coneeive any - 
one adopting it unless with a view ta pokes a 

iv- 

ing.any more. We have what I suppose may be 
called a comfortable competence, and I think I a) 
evtitled to take up a kind of employment whic!) 
may never bring me in any money at all, and 
which at all events can’t do so for a consider- 
able time.” 

“What kind of employment do you mean ?” 
asked Clare, wonderingly. | 

“J am going to write a history. Don’t open 
your eyes at we; it isn’t such a wild piece of pre- 
sumption as it sounds. Do you knew why there 
are comparatively few historiang? Why, simply 
because very few literary men can afford to wait 
an indefinite time for parment.. What,after ull, 
are the qualifications of a historian? Acvuravy 
and diligence, to begin with. Everybody can le 
accurate and diligent if he wilh. After that, he 
should have a pleasant style, he should be able to 
sift the grain from the chaff, and he should know 
how to put life inte the personages whom-hbe dv- 
scribes. Now, between ourselves, and-as pobody 
is listening to us, I don’t mind saying candidly 
that I believe I possess these gifts in dome mea- 
sure. I may not be a Gibbon ora Mai ” 

“TI don’t see why you should not be,” inter- 
rupted Clare ; and indeed she spoke with perfect 


sincerity. 
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“ But without aiming quite so high as that, one 
may perhaps earn a little credit for one's self and 
spend a few years very pleasantly in erecting « 


monument which may or may not prove more per. . 


ennial than. bronze. I’ve decided upon my sub- 
ject ; I mean to take the period of the First Ein- 
pire. I shall not call it a life of Napoleon, though 
of eourse his will be the central figure; but just 
think of the list of his contemporaries! Pitt, 
Fox, Wellington, Talleyrand, Goethe, Madame De 
Staél—there’s no end to them. And then the 
materials that one has to work upon! One’s great 
difficulty will be the boiling of down. Now 
I know what you are going to say ;- it isn’t new 
nd. But whatofthat? The history of such 
a period is always new; no one writer can ex- 
haust all that there is to be said about it. Be- 
sides, I haven’t any very formidable rivals. The 
Histoire du Consulat et de [ Empire is a tolerably 
well-known book, but how many English people 
have read it, do you suppose ?” 
“T have not,” answered Clare. 
“You will have it to read now,” Adrian said, 
. “For years to. come your days will be 
passed among the dead. I shall get you to take 
notes for me, and to-write from dictation, and to 
do a hundred other disagreeable things ; and ev- 
ery now and then weshall have to go up to Lon- 
don to consult authorities. That will be better 
fun than having a.house there, won't it’ Of 
course, too, we shall have to visit Paris at inter- 
vale—not to speak of Italy and Spain and every 


battle-field from.Waterloo to the Berodino. Do 


you know, Clare, I believe we shall be inconsola- 
ble when this great work is completed,” 

Clare allowed herself to be gained by her hus- 
band’s enthusiasm. New horizons opened out 
before her as he talked-on; she saw herself be- 
coming his companion, his helpmate, and his 
friend, and acknowledged to herself that such a 
life was at least more useful and dignified than 
_the existence of perpetual love-uaking, which she 
had once longed fer and still regretted-a little. 
She was beginning, “I wouldn’t change placea 
with any woman living now,” when her. sentence 
was interrupted by the sudden appearance of ber 
mother, who-was seen hurrying up the slope ina 
state of much agitation and breathlessness. 

-“ Oh, here you are!” panted Mrs. Irvine. “I 
have been looking for you everywhere to tell you 
of a most painful thing that has happened. I 
have just beard that that wretched young man 
has been arrested at Bodmin on a charge of em- 
bezalement, Is it not too heart-rending?” 

“I baye no doubt that I should feel it to be 
so,” auswered Adrian, to whom this appeal seemed 
to be addressed, “if. I knew who the wretched 
young.man was. Cuan it be—but no; that would 
be too good to. be true. isn’t our friend the 
architect ?” 

_Mrs. Irvine nodded solemnly. “ It is, indeed ; 
and TF feel that L.ahall never be able to believe in 
the honesty of any distressed person again.” 

“Oh yes, you will,” said Adrian, encouraging- 
ly. “# will venture to predict that the very next 
distressed person wlio turns up will command 
your: full eonfidence. Only I do trust that no 
more casual architects will appear in these parts 
until Clare and I have got a roof over our 
heads.” 

“* You need have no fear,” replied Mrs. Irvine, 
who had taken. her son-in-law’s arm, and was 
leading him down toward the village. “If a hun- 
dred architects were to come and beg me to find 
employment for them, I should tell them that 
they might as well talk to one of their own stove 
walls as to me, J have been taken in too often. 
Do you remember how poor dear Mr. Heriot used 
to laugh at me about the people whom I had tried 
to befriend amd who had turned out badiv? I[ 
always maintained that I had been exceptionally 


unlucky in my experiences; but I am beginning 


to see.that there are more rogues than honest 
folk inthe world. I shall turn over a new leaf 
now, and. subscribe to the Charity Organization 


“We are all going to turn over new leaves,” 
Adrian remarked, “ You are going to give up 
indiscriminate charity ; Mr. Irvine is going to give 
up enriching the curiosity-dealets;- Georgina is 
going to give up savage life; and Clure and I are 


going to give up writing novels and frequenting » 


hionable society, and—and other things which 
it is unnecessary to specify. I wonder whether 
all of us, or any of us, will keep our resolutions ?” 

And then, as Mrs. Irvine, who had paused to 
exchange greetings with an ancievt mariner, was 
evidently not attending to him, he turned to his 
wife and said, “ What do you think, Clare?” 

“Perhaps if we keep the resolutions that you 
didn’t mention, it will be sufficient,” she an- 
swered. 


THE END. 


MARUJA- 


By BRET HARTE. 


CHAPTER V.—{ Continued.) 


He was half reclining on the bench, with the 
slowly closing and opening lids of some tired but 
watehful animal, when the sound of wheels, voices, 
and clatter of hoofs on the highway arrested his 
attention, and he sat upright. The moon was slow. 
ly lifting itself over the limitless stretch of grain 
fields before him on the other side of the road, 
and dazzling him with its level lustre. He could 
barely discern a cavalcade of dark figures and a 
large vehicle rapidly approaching, before it drew 
up tumultuously in front of the fonda. It was a 
pleasure party of ladies and gentlemen on horse- 
back and in a four-horsed char a bancs returning 
te La Mision Perdida. Buchanan, Raymond, and 
Garnier were there; Amita and Dorotea in the 
body of the char 4 bancs, and Maruja seated on 
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the box. Much to his own astonishment and that 
of some others of the party, C 
among the riders. Only Maruja and her mother 
knew that he was recalled to refute a repetition 
of the gossip already circulated regarding his 
sudden withdrawal; only Maruja alone. knew the 
subtle words which made that recall so potent yet 
so hopeless. 

Maruja’s quick eyes, observant of everything, 
even under the double fire of Captain Carroll and 
Garnier, instantly caught those of the erect figure 
on the bench in the veranda. Surely that was 
the face of the tramp she had spoken to, and vet 
there was a change, not only in the dress, but in 
the general resemblance. After the first glance, 
Guest withdrew his eyes and gazed at the other fig- 
ures in the char & bancs without moving « muscle, 

Maruja’s whims and caprices were many and 
original, and wheu, after a sudden little cry and 
a declaration that she could stand her cramped 
position no longer, she leaped from the box into 
the road, no one was surprised. Garnier and Cap- 
tain Carroll quickly followed. 

“IT should like to look into the fonda while the 
horses are being watered,” she said, laughingly, 
“just to see what it is that attracts Pereo there 
so often.” Hefore any one could restrain this 
new caprice, she was already upon the veranda. 

To reach the open door she had to pass xo near 
Guest that her soft white flounces brushed his 
kneex, and the flowers in her girdle left their per- 
fume in his face. But he neither moved nor 
raised his eves. When she had passed, he rose 
quietly and stepped into the road. 

On her nearer survey, Maruja was convinced it 
was the same man. Sire remained for an instant 
with a little liand on the door-post. “ What a 
horrid place, and what dreadful people!” she said, 
in audible English, as she glaneed quickly after 
Guest. “ Really Pereo ought to be warned against 
keeping such company. Come, let us go.” 

She contrived to pass Guest again in regaining 
the carriage; but in the few moments’ further 
delay he walked on down the road before them, 
and by the time they were ready to start, he was 
slewly sauntering some hundred vards ahead. 
They passed him at a rapid trot, but the next 
moment the char a banes was suddenly pulled up. 

“ My fan!" evigd Maruja. “ Blessed Santa Ma- 
ria! my fan!” 

A small black object, seen distinctly in the 
moonlight, was lying on the road directly in the 
track of the sauntering stranger. (rarnier at- 
tempted to alight; Carroll reined in his horse. 

“Stop, all of you!’ said Maruja. “That man 
will bring it to me.” 

It seemed as if he would. He stopped and 
picked it up, and approached the carriage. . Ma- 
ruja stood up in her seat, with her veil thrown 
back, her graceful hand extended, her eves and 
mouth tremulous with an irresistible smile. The 
stranger came nearer, singled out Captain Car- 
roll, tossed the fan to him, with a slight nod, and 

on the other side. 

“One moment,” said Maruja, almost harshly, to 
the driver—* one moment,” she continued, draw- 
ing her purse from her pocket brusquely ; “ let me 
reward this civil gentleman of the road. Here, 
sir—” but before she could continue, Carroll 
wheeled to her side and interposed. 

“Pray collect yourself, Miss Saltonstall,” he 
said, hurriedly; “you cam not tell who this man 
may be. Hedoes not seem to be one who would 
insult vou, or whom you would insult gratuitously.” 

“Give me the fan, Captain Carroll,” she said, 
with a soft and caressing smile, “ Thank vou.” 
She took it, and breaking it through the middie 
between her gloved hands, tossed it into the high- 
way. “You are right; it smells of the fonda 
and the road. Thank you again. You are so 
thoughtful for me, Captain Carroll,” she murmur- 
ed, raising ber eves gently to his, and then sud- 
denly withdrawing them, with a half sigh. “ But 
I am keeping you all. Go on,” 

The carriage rolled away, and Guest returned 
from the hedge to the middle of the road. San 
José lay in the opposite direction from the disap- 
pearing cavalcade, but on leaving the fonda he 
had determined to lead his inquisitors astray by 
doubling and making a circuit of the hostelry 
through the fields hidden in the tall grain. This 
he did, securely passing them within souad of 
their voices,.and was soon well on his way again. 
He avoided the highway, and striking a trail 
through the meadows, diverged to the right, 
where the low towers and brown wails of a ruined 
mission church rose above the plain. This would 
enable bim to escape any direct pursuit on the 
high-voad, besides, from its slight elevation, giv- 
ing him a more extended view of the plain. As 
he neared it he was surprised to see that, although 
it was partly dismantled, and the roof had fallen 
in the central aisle, a part of it was still used as 
a chapel, and a light was burning behind a nar- 
row opening, partly window and partly shrine. 
He was almost upon it when the figure of a man 
who had been kneeling beneath, with his back 
toward him, rose, crossed himself devoutly, and 
stood upright. Before he could turn, Guest dis- 
appeared round the angle of the wall, and the tall 
erect figure of the solitary worshipper passed on 
without heeding him. 

But if Guest had been successful in evading 
the observation of the man he had come so sud- 


denly upon, he was utterly unconscious of another— 


figure that had been tracking Aim for the last ten 
minutes through the tall grain, and had even suc- 
ceeded in gaining the shadow of the wall behind 
him; and it was this figure and not his own that 
eventually attracted the attention of the tall stran- 
ger. The pursuing figure was rapidly approach- 
ing the unconscious Guest; in another moment 
it would have been upon him, when it was sud- 
denly seized from behind by the tall devotee. 
There was a momentary struggle, and then it” 


fread itself, with the exclamation, “ Pereot”’ 


‘“‘ Yes, Pereo!” said the old man, panting from 
his exertions. “And thou art Miguel. So thou 
wouldst murder a man for a few pesos !”’ he said, 


Captain Carroll. was. 


““Fearest! sayest - thou. 
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nting to the knife which the desperado had 
iedly hid in his jacket, “and callest thyself 
a Californian !” 

“’Tis only an Americano— runaway, with some 
itl-gotten gold,” said Miguel, sullenly, yet with 
unmistakable fear of the old man. “ Besides, it 
was only to frighten him, the braggart. But since 
thou fearest to touch a hair of those interlopers—”’ 

“ Fearest!” said Pereo, fiercely, clatching him 
bythe throat, and forcing him against the wail. 
I, Pereo, fear? Dost 
thou think I would soil these hands, that might 
strike a higher quarry, with blood of thy game ?” 

“Forgive me, padrono,” gasped Miguel, now 
thoroughly alarmed at the old man’s awakened 
passion. “Pardon; I meant that, since thou 
knowest him—” 

“T know him ?” repeated Pereo, scornfully, con- 
temptuously throwing Miguel aside, who at once 
took that opportunity to increase his distance 
from the old man’s arm: “I know him? Thou 
shalt see. Come hither, child,” hie called, beck- 
oning to Guest. “Come hither, thou hast nothing 
to fear now.” 

(ruest, who had been attracted by the sound of 
altervation behind him, but who was utterly un- 
conscious of its origin or, his own relation to it, 
came forward impatiently. As he did 30, Miguel 
took to his heels. The act did not tend to molli- 
fy Guest's surly suspicions, and pausing a few 
feet from the old man, he roughly demanded his 
business with him. 

Pereo raised his head with the dignity of vears 
and habits of command. The fave of the young 
man confronting him was clearly illuminated by 
the moonlight. Pereo’s eves suddenly dilated, 
his mouth stiffened, he staggered back against the 
wall. 

* Who are you?” he gasped, in uncertain Eng- 
lish. 

Believing himself the subject of some drunk- 
ard’s pastime, Guest replied, savagely, ** One who 
has enough of this d | nonsense, and will stand 
no more of it from any one, young or old,” and 
turned abruptly on his heel. 

“Stay one moment, sefor, for the love of 
God !” 

Some keen accent of agony in the old man’s 
voice touched even Guest's selfish nature. Ie 
halted. 

“You are—a stranger here’ faltered Pereo, 
“ Yesy” 

“Tam.” 

“ You do not live here ?—vou have tio friends ¥” 

“| wld vou Lama stranger. I never Was here 
before in my life,” said Guest, impatiently. 

“True; Tam a fool,” said the old man, hur- 
riedly, to himself. “Tam mad—mad! It is not 
his voiwe. No! It is not_Ais look, new that his 
face changes. I am crazy.” He stopped, and 
passed his trembling hands across his eves, 
* Pardon, seiior,” he continued, recalling himself 
with a humility that was almost ironical in its 
extravagance. “ Pardon, pardon! Yet perhaps 
it is not too much to have wanted to know who 
was the man one has saved.” 

“Saved!” repeated Guest, with ineredulous 
contempt. 

“ Ay!” said Pereo, haughtily, drawing his fig- 
ure erect—“ ay, saved! sefior.” He stopped and 
shrugged his shoulders. “ But let it pass—I 
say let it pass. Take an old man’s advice, 
friend ; show not your gold hereafter to strangers 
lightly, no matter how lightly you have come by 
it. (rood-night 

Guest for a moment hesitated whether to re- 
sent the old man’s speech, or let it pass as tlie 
incoherent fancy of a brain maddened by drink. 
Then he ended the discussion by turning his back 
abruptly and continuing his way to the high-road. 

“So!” said Pereo, looking after him with ab- 
stracted eyes—‘“so! it was only a fancy. And 
vet—even now, as he turned away,-I saw the 
same cold insolence in his eye. Caramba! Am I 
mad—mad—that [ must keep forever before my 
eves, night and day, the image of that dog in 
every outcast, every ruffian, every way-side bully 
that I meet? No, no, good Pereo! Softiv! this 
is mere madness, good Pereo,” he murmured to 
himself ; “ thou wilt have none of it; none, good 
Pereo, Come,come!’ He let his head fall slow- 
ly forward on his breast, and in that action, seeim- 
ing to take up again the burden of-a score more 
vears upon his shoulders, he moved slowly away. 

When he entered the fonda half an hour later, 
the awe in which he was held by the half-super- 
stitious ruffians appeared to have increased. 
Whatever story the fugitive Miguel had told his 
companions regarding Pereo’s protection of the 
young stranger, it was certain that it had its full 
effect. Obsequious to the last degree, the land- 
lord was so profoundly touched, when Pereo, not 
displeased with this evidence of his power over 
his countrymen, condescendingly offered to click 
pineees with him, that he endeavored to placate 

im still further. 

“It is a pity your worship was not here ear- 
lier,” he began, with a significant glance at the 
others, “to have seen a gullant young stranger 
that was here. A spice of wickedness about hin, 
truly—a kind of Don Cwsar—but bearing him- 
self like a very caballero always, It would have 
pleased your worship, who likes riot these cant- 
ing Puritans such as our néighbor yonder.” 

‘‘ Ah,” said Pereo, reflectively, warming under 
the potent fires of flattery and aguardiente, “ pos- 
sibly I have seen him. He was like—” 

“ Like none of the dogs thou hast seen about 
San Antonio,” interrupted the landlord. “ Scarce- 
ly did he seem Americano, theagh he spoke no 
Spanish.” 

Tne old man chuckled t himself viciously. 
“ And thon, thou old fool, Perge, must needs see 
a likeness to thine enemy im this poor ranaway 
child—this fugitive Don Juan! Het he!” Nev- 
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again. The exaltation of liquor, however, appear- 
ed only to.insensify. his characteristics ; his face 


became more tagubrious and melancholy, his man- 


ner more ceremonious and dignified ; and, erect 
and stiff in his saddle from the waist upward, but 
leaning from side to side with the motiun. of his 
horse, like the tall mast of sume laboring sloop, 
he “loped” away toward the House of the Lost 
Mission. Once or twice le broke into sefitiment- 
al song. Strangély enough, his ditty was a pop- 
ular Spanish refrain of some matador’s aristocrat- 
ic inamorata 1 
“ Do you see my black eyes ? 
I am Manuel's Duchess,” 


sang Pereo, with infinite gravity. His horse's 
hoofs seemed to keep time with the refrain, and 
he occasionally waved in the air the long leatier 
thong of his bridle-rein. 

It was quite late when he reached La Mision 
Perdida. Turning into the little lane that led to 
the stable-vard, he dismounted at a gate in the 
hedge which led to the summer-house of the old 
Mission garden, and throwing his reins on his 
mustang’s neck, let the animal prevede him to the 
stables. The moon shone full on the inclosure as 
he emerged from the labyrinth. With ungovered 
head he approached the Indian mound, and sank 
on his knees before it. 


The next moment he-rose with an exclamation * 


of terror, and his hat dropped from his trembling 
hand. Directly before him a small, gray, wolf- 
ish-looking animal had stopped half-way down the 
mound on encountering his nrotioniess figure. 
Frightened by his outery, and unable to retreat, 
the shadowy depredator had fallen back on his 
slinking haunehes with a snarl,.and bared teeth 
that ghttered in the moonlight. 


In an instant the expression of terror on the - 


old man’s ashen face turned into a fixed look of 
insane exaltation. His white lips moved ; he ad- 
vanced a step further, and held out both hands 
toward the crouching animal. 

“Se! It ig thou—at last! And comest thou 
here thy tardy Pereo to chide? Comest thou, 
too, to tell the poor old man his heart is cold, his 
limbs are feeble, his brain weak and dizzy ” 
that he is wo longer fit to do thy master’s 
work? Avy, gnash thy teeth at hin !. Curse him ! 
—curse him in thy throat! But listen !—listem, 
good friend—I will tell thee a secret—av, 
gray friar, a secret—such a secret! 
mine—fresh from this old grav head; ha! ha! 
—all mine! To be wrought by these poor old 
arms; ha! ha! . All mine! Listen!’ 

He stealthil? made a step nearer the affrighit- 
ed animal. With a stidden sidelong snap, it 
swiftly bounded by his side, and! vanisived in the 
thicket; and Pereo, turning wildly, with a moan 
sank down helplessly on the gmve of his fore- 
fatiers. 


CHAPTER, VI. 
To the open chagrin of most of the gentlemen 
and the unexpected relief of seme of her own 


sex, Maruja, after an evening of more than aay 


caprice aud willfulness, retived early to her chani- 3 
. ber. Here she beguiled Enriquita, a younger 


sister, to share her solitude fur an hour, and 
with a new and charming melancholy presented 
her with mature counsel and some vounger trink- 
ets and adornments. 

“Thou wilt find them but folly, ’Riquita ; but 
thou art voung, and wilt outgrow them as I have. 
I am sick of the Indian beads, everybody wears 
them; but they seem to suit thy complexion. 
Thou art not yet quite old enough for jewel-y ; 
but take thy choice of these.” 

**’Ruja,”’ replied Enriquita, eagerly, “surely thou 
wilt not give up this necklace of carved amber, 
that was brought thee from Manila ’—it becomes 
thee so! Everybody says it. All the caballero-x, 


Raymond and Victor, swear that it sets off thy 


beauty like nothing else.” | 

“When thou knowest men, better,” responded 
Maruja, in a deep Voice, ** thou wilt care less for 
what they say, and despise what they do. Besides, 
I wore it to-day and—I hate it.” 

“ But what fan wilt thou keep thyself ? The one 
of sandal-wood thou, hadst to-day?” continued 
Euriquita, timidly eying the pretty things upon 
the table. 

“ None,” responded Maruja, didactically, “ but 
the simplest, which I shall bey inyself, Truly, it 
is time to set one’s self against this extravagance. 
Girls think nothing of spending as much upon a 
fan as would buy a horse aud saddle for a poor 
man.” 

But why so serious to-niglt, my sister 
said the little Enriquita, her eyes filling with 
ready tears. “It grieves me,” responded Maru- 
ja, promptly, “to find thee, like the rest, giving 
thy soul up to the mere glitter of the world. 
However, go, child, take the beads, but leave the 
amber ; it would make thee yellower thay thou art, 
which the blessed Virgin forbid! Good-night.” 

She kissed her affectionately and pushed her 
from the room. Nevertheless, after a moment's 
survey of her lonely chamber, she hastily slipped 
on a pale satin dressing-gown, and, darting across 
the passage, dashed into the bedroom of the 
voungest Miss Wilson, haléd that. sentimental 
brunette from her night toilet, dr i her into 
her own chamber, and, enwrapping her in a huge 
mantle of silk and gray fur, fed heft with choc- 
olates and chestnuts, and, reclinig on her syi- 
pathetic shoulder, continued her arraignment of 
the world and its follies until nearly daybreak. 

It was past noon when Maruja awoke, to find 
Faquita standing by her bedside with ill-con- 
cealed impatience. | 

“{ ventured w awaken the Dofia Maruja,” she 
Said, with vivacious alacrity, “for news! Terri- 
The American, Dr. West, is found 


ertheless he-still felt a vague-terror of the-con-- -dend this morning in the San José read !” 


dition of mind which had produced this fancy, 
and drank so deeply to dispel his nervousness that 


it was with difficulty he could mount his horse - 


“Dr. West dead!’ repeated Maru ja, thought- 
fully, but without emotion. . 
[ Continued on page'417.] 
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‘THE ELEMENTS OF LANDSCAPE 


SGARDENING. 


“ An imitation of nature, however successful, 
is not ert, and the purpose to imitate nature, or 
to prodtice an effect which shall seem to be nat- 
ural, and therefore interesting, is not sufficient for 
success. in the art uf landscape which 
depends on a happy combination of many circum- 
stances that ion unassisted is not likely to 
bring about. A scene.jn pature is made up of 
various ; each part has its individaal char- 
acter amd its possible ideal. It is unlikely that 
accident. should bring together the best possible 
ideals @f each separate part, merely considering 
them as isolated facts, and it is still more unlikely 
that accident should group a number of these 
possible ideals in such a way that not only one or 
two, but that all, should be harmoniously related 
to the other. It is evident, however, that an at- 
tempt to accomplish this artificially is not im- 
possible, and that a proper study of the circum- 
stances relating to the perfect development of 
each particular detail will at least enable the de- 
signer to reckon surely on a certain success of a 
high character in that detail, and a comprehen- 
sive bringing ther of the results of his study 
in regard to the harmonious relations of one, two, 
or more details may enable him to discover the law 
of harmonious relations between multitudinous 
details; and if he can discover it, there is nothing 
to prevent him from putting it into practice.” 

These lines are quoted from a well-known au- 
thority, and convey in a succinct and comprehen- 
sive manner the fundamental principles of land- 
scape gardening, which I propose to illustrate 
more completely by trying how they will apply to 
the actual elements of the art. Although land- 
scape gardening has been practiced for ages, there 
is still a noteworthy lack of clearly formulated ex- 
positions of ita principles. In a vague and half- 
recognized fashion some correct principles are 
undoubtedly applied in the public grounds and 
private places of the country, but in the broader 
and more comprehensive sense they can hardly 
be claimed to have received application at all 
outside)of & few of our great parks. It may, of 
course,-be said with truth that a majority of art- 
ists in all departwnents of art fail to treat their 
subject in a large and comprehensive manner 
that adequately recognizes the value of details, 
while it also sees the importance of that perva- 
sive upity which right feeling is always striving 
to keep inviolate. 

Stillkit can hardly be denied that landscape 
ga has hitherto fallen for the most part 
into the bands of a less gifted and artistically 
instrugged class than the other arta. Private 
work ef this kind is undertaken usually by gar- 
deners, who, as a rule, are simply growers of 
plants, . As growers they deserve the respect due 
to skillful artisans, but as artistic combiners of 
their material they generally fail, having received 
little training in the zsthetic sense in which the 
term training is ordinarily used when speaking 
of the other fine arts. Ovcasionally amate rs of 
armople means and high culture, like Mr. Hunne- 
well or the late Mr. H. W. Sargent, undertake 
landscape-gardening work with definitely formu- 
lated Weas; but generally the ideas of both pro- 
fessor®-and amateurs of the art are hazy and de- 
void of true artistic sequence. It is not, however, 
the object of this paper to consider the short- 
comings of past or present essays in landscape 
gardening, but to indicate in a simple. manner 
some self-evident principles of the art and their 
general. application. In accomplishing his un- 
dertaking the landscape gardener has obviously 
to deal with the constantly recurring elements of 
road stirface, grass surface, rock surface, and 
water surface, and also with trees, slirubs, hardy 
perennial plants, bulbs, ferns, and bedding plants. 

Having to work with these elements, the land- 
scape designer must first study the way in which 
nature employs such details in her land=cape 
work, and then-trvy to discover the law of harmo- 
nious relations between the manifold details per- 
taining to his special undertaking. Starting from 
the position of endeavoring to accept whatever 
may happen to be the present conditions of earth 
and water and plants, he must seek by an effort 
of his imagination to design his work in the spirit 
and in accordance with the limitations of his ori- 
ginal surroundings. The idea of starting de novo, 
unless for exceptional reasons, is, in a sense, if- 
artistic. To cut down hills and build up minia- 
ture mountains, dig out Jakes, and sweep away or 
transplant large trees, may enable the artist to 
create a grand four de force, but it generally pre- 
sents the appearance of a strained imitation of 
nature. : Although it may thus be stated as an 
elementary — that the original features of 
the place ld be retained, convenience and 
pleasure will surely demand the introduction of 
certain obtrusive details, like houses, stables, ani 
vegetable gardens, which are not in any sense 
nataral. The for the designer to solve 
is, therefore, how to bring all these existing or 
proposed features into harmoniously graded rela- 
tions with each other. Comfort and convenience 
of living must go hand in hand with beauty in 
all good landscape-gardening work. I will en- 
deavor now to ‘illustrate in a brief way what I 
mean by establishing harmonious relations among 
various jandecape details, so as to secure the great- 


est amount of comfort, convenience, and beauty 


that the existing circumstances will permit. 
Take the road surface, for instance. The ideal 
road or walk is one that destroys no natural 
beauty, and subordinates itself so entirely to the 
existing grade lives that all the interesting views 
are enjoyed more by the observer with st- than 
without it. In like manner the lawn. surfave 
itself for treatment. Around the house, 
for comfort and convenience and well-adjusted ar- 
tistic relations, we require a platform, as it were, 
of green grass, more or less extended. This com- 
paratively artificial construction of grass - plat 
form is actually wanted as an agreeable and con- 
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vevient extension of the proper domain of the 
house, and is definitely limited by the character 
of the surrounding ground. Here also should be 
located the more artificial and striking planta- 
tions, such as flower-beds, single remarkable 
small-sized plants, etc. Lawn—that is, grass sur- 
face of breadth and richness about the house—is 
of the first importance, and no fanciful changes 
in the landscape should be allowed to mar the 

that comports with the special charm and 
dignity of this most characteristic feature of a 
country home. For like reasons the water on a 
moderate-sized place should consist of a brook or 
streamlet meandering at the foot or one side of 
the lawn, rather than a pool or fountain thrust 
into the open in front of the house. The luke 
and stream of course assume their proper place 
in the large public park or extended private es- 
tate. All radical changes of the existing order 
of things should be made as little apparent as 
possible. Each detail should drop into its prop- 
er relation with other details, as though it could 
do nothing else. On the same principle, instead 
of giving the general surface an artificial or ab- 
normal character, we should rather seek to in- 
tensify natural peculiarities by deepening hollows 
and making higher the hills. Here the employ- 
ment of trees and shrubs may be brought in to 
help in attaining and heightening this natural ef- 
fect. When we come to the general employment 
of trees and shrubs the same sympathetic and 
disciplined treatment must be retained. The re- 
pose and balance of the landscape is often vom- 
pletely destroyed by scattering trees and shrubs 
over the place without proper relation to the 

ss surface or other landscape features. 

To illustrate still farther the importance of this 
comprehensive way of treating all the elements 
of the landscape, we may refer here to what may 
be called the sky line, for the landscape garden- 
er, in setting out his trees and shrubs, must con- 
sider the way his arrangement of them is going 
to effect the special sky property of his picture. 
Interesting skies and sky lines are important fea- 
tures in our painted pictures, and they are no less 
important in the work of the landscape gardener 
where there are trees and shrubs, pyramidal, 
rounded, and weeping, hills and valleys, rocks and 
streams or pools, to vary the sky line on every 
side. In all parts of the scene the landscape 
gardener should seek to contrive a comprehen- 
sively graded emphasis, where unity of effect is 
tow be secured ansidst a multitudinous variety of 
details managed after the fashion of distinctly 
natural types thatabound in woodland glades and 
meadows, That this principal of working has 
nut been recognized in a large part of the gar- 
dening done throughout the country may be 
readily proved by considering the vulgar and 
wholly unrelated way in which bedding plants 
everywhere are employed. Itis somewhat strange, 
tov, that the development of good landscape-gar- 
dening practice should be so slow, when we have 
in our midst such excellent examples for study 
as the parks of New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, 
and Buffalo. Domestic landscape gardening, mage- 
over, though the most importaut of all, is the slow- 
est to improve in the right direction. The chief 
thought of the designer of a home lawn seems 
to be to gather individually attractive trees and 
shrubs all ready for planting on a level greensward. 
The problem of their arrangement after that ap- 
pears to him easily soluble by the natural taste 
with which the average American believes him- 
self to be sufficiently endowed. The inborn apti- 
tude or instinct for making artistic arrangements 
is a valuable gift to those who have it, but it is 
not all, even to them, nor can they dispense with 
special knowledge and culture. Indeed, after 
considering imtelligently the excellent examples 
of landscape gardening that have grown up in 
our midst during the last generation, it is late 
in the day to question the valué of working on 
definite artistic principles, and of endeavoring to 
co-ordinate the arrangement of the details of our 
landscape gardening after the types displaved to 
us in the choicest of nature's out-door pictures. 

Perhaps no better test can be applied to the 
artistic claims of a landscape gardener than to 
consider his way of employing emphasis in the 
different parts of his work. If he is no artist, 
he will level his lawns, take out his rocks, make 
neat and formal the shores of his streams, 
and trim his trees and shrubs inte symmetric 
pyramidal or rounded shapes. His groups of 
plants will all be regular in outline and disposed 
on some geometric plan. When he employs rich 
masses of color, aa in his bedding arrangements, 
he will thrust his emphasis into some wrong 
place, and combine different hues in an offensive 
mauner. He will continually repeat himself, and 
if he undertakes to do something original, will 
only succeed in being vulgar and startling. If 
he has been brought up in a nursery, you will be 
apt to say that he has conscientiously applied to 
his work all the monotony, repetition, and abso- 
lute formality that properly characterize the 
best arranged collection of plants grown for sale. 
If, on the other hand, he is a true artist, he will 
apply his emphasis everywhere in the picture, 
among trees, shrubs, rocks, earth, water, and sky, 
with delicately graded consideration for the in- 
dividual charms and deficiencies of everv detail. 
He will value each aright, and accomplish the 
varied effects of fureground, middle distance, and 
background, without losing sight of the balance 
and repose of his picture considered as a whole. 
Working on definite principles, he will not only 
consider his shrub group and his sky line, and 
use tall pyramidal or low rounded bushes as his 
artistic sense may dictate, but he will exercise the 
same penetrative sense of the proper emphasis 
that should apply in every case whether in the 
actangement of color and form in his bedding 
plants, or in the management of his grass sur- 
face, rocks, water, and trees. 

To sum up as far as possible in a few words 
what we understand by the elements or funda- 
mental principles of landscape gardening, we 


of knowledge and the evident and 


latent capabilities of a and in co-ordina 
the readily attainable effects of architectu 
structures, walka, roads, level or flowing lines of 
lawn, water, rocks, trees and shrubs, bedding 
plants and sky, so as to attain an artistic relation 
of parts, and a proper emphasis of the different 
details in a unified whole that aims to remind the 
observer of attractive natural scenery. 

Parsons, Jun. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Ir is not a mere coincidence that the oldest 
and most prominent American college is situated 
in a town which bears a historic university name. 
The college was founded by act of the General 
Court of Massachusetts Bay, which voted £400 
for the purpose in 1636. It was the next year 
decided to locate it at Newtown, and it was there- 
upon determined to change the name of that place 
to Cambridge. It was still another year later 
that a young English non-conforming clergyman 
died at Charlestown, bequeathing half his prop- 
erty and the whole of his library to the new, in- 
stitution, thereby furnishing the name by which 
it is still known. The endowment derived from 
Joun Harvarp was more than double in value 
that derived from the colony, and led to the im- 
mediate opening of the school. The act provid- 
ing for the government of the institution bears 
the date of 1642. The corporation, legally desig- 
nated as the president and fellows, and consist- 
ing of the president, treasurer, and five others, 
was made self-perpetuating by having the power 
to fill vacancies, and it has continued unchanged 
in character and power to this day. The govern- 
ing board, or overseers, consisted of the colonial 
Governor, Deputy-Governor, and all the “ magis- 
trates of this jurisdiction, together with the lead- 
ing elders of the six next adjeining towns, viz., 
Cambridge, Watertown, Charlestown, Boston, 
Roxbury, and Dorchester. The college was rec- 
ognized and provided for in the first Constitution 
of the State of Massachusetts, and remained un- 
der its fostering care until 1865. There had 
been various changes in the composition of the 
board of overseers, but since 1851 it had consist- 
ed of certain State officers and thirty members 
chosen by the Legislature. It was in 1865 that 
a protracted effort to secure a transfer of the 
control of the college from the State to the body 
of the alumni met with suecess, and.from that 
time its greatest growth is to be dated. 

Until the new system of management took full 
effect Harvard College had been much like its 
rivals in spirit and methods, though somewhat 
stronger in resources. The most momentous and 
significant change took place when, in 1869, 
Cuaries W. Evior was chosen as the president 
of the institution. He was young and energetic, 
and his special training had been in science rather 
than in classical learning. He brought new ideas 
into active play, and has in sixteen years wrought 
marvellous changes in the aspect of the old uni- 
versity. Its previous growth had been slow. For 
years there had been little increase in the number 
of students, and the college yard and buildings 
retained their familiar aspect from year to year. 
The grounds, or the college yard, as it was common- 
ly called, formed a stately quadrangle adorned with 
magnificent elms. The entrance from Harvard 
Square was flanked by Harvard Hall, with its 
bell tower, on the left, and Massachusetts on the 
right, and opposite was the white facade of Uni- 
versity Hall, where most of the lectures and class 
exercises took place. Extending from Harvard 
on the west of the grounds were the old dormi- 
tories Hollis and Stoughton ; across the northern 
end, Holworthy ; on either side of University, east 
of the quadrangle, but standing further back, 
were Appleton Chapel and the Library; at the 
south end, Boylston Hall, devoted to scientific 
purposes, and Gray's, a dormitory building; and 
the space between the last-named and Massachu- 
setts was filled in by Dane Hall, the old Law- 
school Building. There were dormitory buildings 
outside on the street, the Scientific School was 
across Cambridge Street to the north, and the 
Divinity School and Zoological Museum were a 
little distance away, on a small avenue leading 
from Kirkland Street. 

Now the visiting graduate finds the outward 
aspect greatly changed. The old quadrangle is 
well-nigh filled up with new buildings, including 
the modern dormitories, Thayer, Matthews, and 
Weld, the new Lecture-hall, Seaver, and a la 
extension to the Library, while the old wheats 
known as the Delta, once devoted to games, is oc- 
cupied by the stately Memorial Hall, and the Sci- 
entific School, to the north of Cambridge Street, 
is flanked with the new Hemenway Museum, and 
the still newer Law-school Building known as 
Austin Hall, perhaps the finest architectural pos- 
session which the University boasts. The collec- 
tion of schools known as Harvard University is 
not confined to the vicinity of the college grounds, 
nor even to thecity of Cambridge. Grouped about 
the college are the Scientific School, the Law 
School, the old Divinity School, and the Muse- 
ums; a short distance away, but out of sight, is 
the Episcopal Divinity School, and close at hand, 
but invisible, is the “ Annex,” while the Medical 
School and the Dental and Veterinary Schools 
are in Boxton, and the Bussy Institution, devoted 
to instruction in agriculture and horticulture, is 
miles away at Jamaica Plains. The fainous Ob- 
servatory remains to be mentioned. It stands 
conspicuously on a hill in Cambridge, a mile from 
the college grounds. 

Growth has been the rule of the last fifteen 
years throughout all branches of the university, 
and it is directly due to the liberal and progress- 
ive policy of the administration and the untirinz 
energy of the president. The university popula- 
tion this year has consisted of 1586 students, more 
than 1000 of them under-graduates of the col- 
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lege, and more than 200 officers and teachers. 
As-is-well known, Harvard has taken the lead in. 
the policy of permitting a liberal choice of studies 
from among a t variety of courses arranged 
by the faculty, and now the optional system is 
well-nigh complete. There is hardly a study 
which a student is absolutely required to pursue 
after entering college, though he must elect a 
certain number of studies, and efforts are made 
to secure the adoption of systematic courses, and 
to exact a high standard of proficiency. The 
results of this policy are not yet fully assured, 
and its merits are still in dispute, but it seems at 
least to have contributed materially to the prus- 
perity of Harvard. 


THE TORY LEADERS, 


Tue defeat of Mr. GLapstong put upon his po- 
litical opponents the necessity of carrying on the 
government, and selections for the most impor- 
tant offices were made last week, though it re- 
mained at that time doubtful whether they would 
take effect except under pledges, which Mr. Giap- 
sTonk declined to give. 


THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 

The Right Honorable Ropert Arruur 
Gascoigne Cxcit, K.G., Marquis of Salisbury, 
whose name has been placed upen all the “slates” 
as thatof Prime Minister,and Secretary of State for 
the Foreign Department, of the new Conservative 
administration, is now fifty-five years of age. He 
is the eldest surviving son of the seoond Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, and he was edugated st Eton 
aud Christ-church, Oxford, and was elected a 
Fellow of All-souls College in 1853. In the 
same year he was elected, as a Conservative, to 
represent Stamford, for which he sat until his 
succession to the marquisate in 1868. In 1866, 
in Lord Dersy’s third admitistration, he was 
Secretary of State for India, which be.resigned . 
in the following year. He was appointed to the 
same post on the formation of the Drgmauit ad- 
ministration of 1874,and four years later he suc- 
ceeded the Earl of Derby, resigned, as Secretary 
of State ‘for Foreign Affuirs, and went out ofof- 
five with his party in 1880. In 1881 he was 
elected to lead the Conservatives.in the House 
of Lords. Until the death of his elder brother; 
in .1865, he was known as Lord Ropear Cxcit; 
then he assumed the courtesy title of Viscount 
Cranpornk, and on the death of his father, in 
1868, he became Marquis of Salisbury, and suc- 
ceeded to the estate of Hatfield. In 1871, with 
Lord Cairns, he acted as arbitrator in a long in- 
vestigation of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company. He did distinguished diplo- 


_ matic service as Special Ambassador to the Sub- 


lime Porte, along with Sir Huway Ex.iorr, in 
1876-7; and soon afterward, with the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, he was a representative of Great 
Britain at the Cangress of Berlin. On their re- 
turn from that mission they were tendered a grand 
reception at Charing Cross, and the Queen in- 
vested him with the Order of the Garter. Alon 
with the Earl of Beaconsfield he was ahcuael 
also with the freedom of the city of London. 
The Marquis of Salisbury bas not only taken an 
active part in all public measares of importance, 
especially such as affect the Church of England — 
and the Chargh of England institutions, bat he 
has also distinguished himself as a strong ¢on-. 
tributor to the press, especially:to the Quarterly 
Review. In 1869 he was elected: Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, and he is a member of 
the council of King’s College, London. He is 
an interesting and almost vivacious as well as 
forcible speaker, and one of the most versatile of 
living Englishmen in his accomplishments. He 
tinds relaxation in scientific studies, especially 
chemistry, as Mr. Guapstons finds in his study of 
the classics. Hatfield, the country-seat of the 
Maryuis of Salisbury, is one of. the.meost. famous 
of all the historic country houses in.Eagland. . 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHOOTE 


The Right Honorable Sir Henry 
Norrucors, who is henceforth to be eptitied Lerd 
Ippesieies, and who was selected as First Lord 
of the Treasury in the be- 
gan his training for public life as private secretary 
to Mr. GLapstons while Mr. GLapstonsz was Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and he afterward 
became legal secretary to the Board. His official 
life may be summarized as follows: 1855-7 he 
represented’ Dudley in the House of Commons, 
from 1858-66 he sat for Stamford, and since that 
time for North Devon; he became Financial Sec- 
retary to the Treasury in 1859, President of the 
Board of Trade in 1866, Secretary of State for 
India in 1867, Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1874, and when Disraett was elevated to the 
peerage he became the leader of the Lower House. 
With Sir C. E. Trevetyan he made au extended 
investigation of the civil service, and their report, 
made in 1854, led to the throwing open of the 
service to public competition. He was a mem- 
ber of the Commission which resulted in the 
Treaty of Washington in 1871; in 1863 he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of D. C. L. from Ox- 
ford, in 1869 he presided over the Congress of 
the Social Science Association, and in 1875 he 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. On 
the death of his grandfather in 1857 he succeed- 
ed to the family title and estates. 


SIR RICHARD ASSHETON CROSS. 2 

The Right Honorable Sir Ricnarp AssHEeton 
Cross, who has been named as Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, was born in 1823. He 
was first elected to the House of Commons, as a 
Conservative, for Preston, in 1857, and he repre- 
sented that borough until 1862. In 1868 he op- 
and defeated Mr. GLapstoyz for Southwest 
washire after the memorable campaign about — 
the disestablishinent of the Irish Church. On the 
formation of the Drsraxii administration in 1874 
he was appointed Secretary of State for the Home 
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Department, so that he now returns to the same 
post that he held under the last Conservative ad- 
ministration. When he resigned the seals of the 
Home Department in 1880, he was createdaG.C.B. 
Sir Richarp was educated at Rugby and at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, and the University of 
Cambridge in 1878 conferred on him the honor- 
ary ree of LL.D. He is a member of the 
Council of Education, and the author and com- 
piler of several legal works. 


SIR MICHAEL EDWARD HICKS-BEACH. 


The Right Honorable Sir Micnaxt Epwarp 
Hicxs-Beacu, who succeeds Sir Starrorp Nortn- 
corse as the Conservative leader in the House of 
Commons, was naturally chosen for the position 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, which generally 
goes with the leadership on the ministerial: side. 
He was a member of the Conservative administra- 
tion from 1878 to 1880, having succeeded Lord 
Carnarvon, who resigned, as Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. He was born in 1837, and was 


educated at Eton and at Christ-church, Oxford, 


where he won the degree of M.A. in 1861. Three 
years later his political career began, when, as a 
Conservative, he was elected for East Gloucester- 
shire, which constituency he still represents. In 
1868 he was Parliamentary Secretary to the Poor- 
law Board, and for a time Under Secretary for the 
Home Department; and he served as a member 
of the Royal Commission on Friendly Societies. 
With the advent of the Conservatives into power 
in 1874 he became Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and after serving in that capacity for four vears, 
and as Secretary of State for the Colonies for two 
years, in 1880 he went out of office with his party. 
Sir Micwaxc has since that time been a leading 
but not conspicuous member of the Conservative 
party in the House of Commons. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


Lord to whom was as- 
signed the office of Secretary of State for India, 
is the second son of the late and brother of the 
present Duke of Marlborough, and the young- 
est member of the new administration, having 
been born in 1846. He received his first train- 
ing for public life during the Irish Viceroy- 
alty of his father. He is the founder of what is 
known as the “fourth party,” an addition to the 
Conservative party, and he has attained distinc- 
tion by his boldness as a leader at an earlier 
than atiy of his contemporaries. His ériticism 
of the policy of the late administration in the 
Anglo-Russian difficulty and his activity in con- 
nection with the formation of the new adminis- 
tration have made him for the time one of the 
inost conspicuous men in England. Lord Ran- 
poLPH married a daughter of Mr. Leonanp Jx- 
rome, of New York. 


THE EARL OF CARNARVON. 


The Earl of Carnarvon has had a distinguished 
career in British politics, having been Under Sec- 
retary of State fur the Colonies in Lord Dexsy’s 
second administration, and Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in Lord Drasy’s-third adwinistration 
and in Mr. Disrarci’s administration, 1874-8. 
He is also an author of note, having written The 
Archeology of Berkshire in 1859, Recollections of 
the Drusex of the Lebanon in 1860, a biography 
of Dean Mansa in 1875, and.a translation of the 
Agamemnon of Aischylus in 1879. His with- 
drawal from Mr. Diseaxci's cabinet in 1878 was 
due to a disagreement with his chief as to the 
policy of sending the British fleet to the Darda- 
nelles. The Earl's father was a scholar and poet, 
and the Earl himself was a first-honor man in the 
classics at Oxford University. His selection as 
Mp of Treland is of no special significance as 
to the Irish policy of a Conservative ministry. 


LORD GEORGE HAMILTON. 

Lord Grorex Francis Hamittox, now forty 
years old, and in the prime of his strength, is the 
third son of the Duke of Abercorn, and a distin- 
guished member of the House of Commons. Few 
of his fellow-members are better authority than 
he on matters relating to the finances and histo- 
ry of India, and Mr, Disragxi recognized this fact 
in 1874 by nominating him to the position of Par- 
liamenta:y Under Secretary of State for that coun- 
trv. Grorer’s influence in the county of 
Middlesex is perhaps greater now than ever be- 
fore, although in the general election in 1874 he 
received 10,343 votes, against 5192 given to his 
very popular competitor, Viscount Exricip. He 
was chosen as First Lord of the Admiralty in the 
Sa.isBury ministry. 


RED PRINCE, 


In the death of Prince Frepxrick 
Nicnoras, which occurred at Castle Gleinecke, on 
the 15th of June, from a stroke of apoplexy re- 
ceived the day previous, Germany loses one of 
her best and most popular soldiers. Precisely 
how great he was it is perhaps not easy to say, 
without knowing how far bis campaigne, like those 
of his cousin the Crown Prince, were controlled 
by that silent old man, not of royal blood, whose 
suldiership is kin to that of the greatest of all 
lands and times. But the hero of Metz was be- 
yond doubt a most brilliant and dashing, as well 
as sure and wary, field commander, and will long 
be regarded by his countrymen with something 
of the feeling which Russians have for Sxosx- 
Lerry and Americans for SHeRipan. 

Born iu Berlin on the 20th of March, 1828, the 
sun of the present Emperor WiIcLIam’s younger 
brother CHaries, from boyhood Prince Freper- 
1cK Cuarcxs was destined to the soldier’s profes- 
sion. He studied at Bonn, was taught tactics by 
Von Roon, and at the age of twenty gained lau- 
rels for courage and enterprise in the Schleswig- 
Holstein war of 1848. In the Baden revolt, and 
still more in the Schleswig-Holstein war of 1864, 
he distinguished himself. During the Franco- 
Iwiian war of 1859 against Austria he closely 
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studied the French army, and published an anony- 
mous pamphlet, that created much stir, showing 
how to defeat France. 

When the war with Austria broke out in 1866, 
Freperick Cuarixs received the command of the 
First Army of Prussia. His great opportunity 
had come, atid he used it well. MoxtTxs planned 
the campaign. The Prince marched through 
Saxony into Bohemia with such extraordinary 
energy that Marshal Benxzpex, the renowned Aus- 
trian commander, who had himself expected to 
seize the initiative, was taken unawares. Ten 
days after he started he encountered Benxpxx at 
Sadowa, or Kéniggriitz, and in one of the déevisive 
battles of the century Austria was overthrown. 
The Crown Prince coutributed to this result by 
coming up with the Second Army at the crisis of 
the battle. Making all deductions for the advan- 
tage possessed by the Prussians with their nee- 
die-gun and for the conduct of the Austrians in 
not seasonably combining against one of the two 
armies, the victory was still due te genuine military 
skill, The rapidity of Prince Faxnxricx Cuarixs’s 
movements was no less conspicuous during the 
fortnight following the battle, for he pushed 
into Hungary with such celerity that Austria in 
alarm signed an armistice, followed by a peace 
which made Prussia the leader of Germany. 

In 1870 war broke out with France. Again 
the two cousin princes were harnessed to the 
German var of war, and Mo._tKx was charioteer. 
Prince Freperick as commander of the 
Second Army, comprising six corps, or a quarter 
of a million men and five hundred guns, defeated 
Froissart at Saarbriicken, or Speichern. Ten 
days luter he assaulted and turned Bazainx’s 
right at Mars-la-Tour. The French marshal 
withdrew to Metz, and on the 18th of August 
fought the bloody battle of Gravelotte, whence 
he fell back and was shut up in Metz. Prince 
Freperick CHar.es was left to invest this place, 
while the Crown Prince marched to defeat 
McManon at Sedan. The battle of Noisseville 
aud several sorties did not break the Prince’s grip 
on Metz, and the city capitulated in October, with 
178,000 officers and men and vast military stores. 

This result released Prince Frenxricx 
army to march against the new republican forces 
that threatened to break up the siege of Puris, 
then begun by the Crown Prince’s army. Prince 
Frepexicx fought the Army of the Loire, 
uuder General D’AuRELLK De Patapines, at La- 
don, Maiziérex, Beaune-la-Rolande, and finally de- 
feated it at Orleans. Next he attacked the army 
of General Cuanzy, and after six davs of fighting, 
in January, 1871, routed it at Le Mans. These 
operations, with successes in the north, deter- 
mined the fate of Paris, which soon after surren- 
dered 


In these great military achievements Prince 
Freperick Cuaries was aided first by Bazainx’'s 
errors, and then by having only the raw levies of 
the republic to fight with his veterans; yet his 
rank of Field-Marshal, conferred after the fall 
of Metz, had been splendidly earned. He cheered 
his soldiers by his personal presence, and was 
zealous for their comfort. His aim was to break 
down useless martinetism, and to substitute great- 
er freedom for the fuss and feathers and despotic 
methods of past generations. Better than the 
full glitter of his highest honors he seemed to 
love the scarlet uniform of his Brandeburg Hus- 
surs, and in this attire, which gave him his so- 
briquet, the Red Prinve was laid in his oaken 
coffin at Potsdam. 


RECEIVING THE STATUE OF 
LIBERTY. 

On Friday, June 19, the French transport boat 
the J/sére, bearing statue of Liberty 
enlightening the World,” was escorted up New 
York Bay to Bedioe’s Island, and the gift of 
France was formally received. At an early hour 
Senator Evarts, the Chairman of the Pedestal 
Committee, Mayor Gracx, of New York city, the 
French consuls of New York and Chicago, with 
inany invited guests, steamed down the bay to 
the Jxére. Senator and Mayor Grack 
went aboard the French ship and welcomed Cap- 
tain Dx Saunx. Thereafter the /sére was escurt- 
ed up the bay by one of the most imposing na- 
val processions ever witnessed in New York Har- 
bor, which was commanded by Commodore Cuan- 
DLER. 

The signal for starting was given from the 
Commodore's boat, the Dispatch, which led the 
procession with Secretary Wuairngy on board. 
Following this came other American men-of- 
war, after them the French frigate Flore, and 
then the Jsére, with an American boat as es- 
cort on each side. Behind these followed a fleet 
of excursion boats, pleasure craft (notworthy 
among which were the steam-yachts of the 


Steam-Yacht Club, many of which bore their - 


owners), and tug-boats—not less than one hun- 
dred in all. They were all decorated with the 
French and the American colors, and made gaudy 
with bunting. During the hour consumed in 
coming up the harbor there was a constant roar 
of salutes from the forts and answers from tlie 
Flore. When the fleet reached Bedloe’s Isl- 
and the Jsére cast anchor, and every steam-whis- 
tle in the harbor blew. The American cow- 
mittee and their French guests went ashore on 
the island, while the French choral societies, num- 
bering 300 voices, sang the “ Marseillaise” and 
“ Hail, Columbia.” They soon went aboard again, 
and landed near the Battery. Meanwhile the 
fleet had proceeded up North River, and the 
crowds were embarking from every craft to join 
the procesaion up Broadway. The bay afforded 
a brilliant spectacle, whether one looked seaward 
or landward. From the roofs of all the high 
buildings crowds of people watched the approach- 
ing procession, which was sometimes obscured by 
the-smoke from the cannon, and people in the 
procession saw the house-tops covcred with spec- 


tators who waved salutes to them, and French 
and American flags floated everywhere. 

On Broadway the military escort consisted of 
the Twelfth, Sixty-ninth, and Seventy-first regi- 
ments of the New York State Guard, numbering 
1600 men, under the ——i of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Fivzceratp. The Admiral Lacomsg, 
Captain De Saung, of the-Jsére, and other French 
naval officers and distinguished gaests took the po- 
sitionof honor in carriages in the procession, and 
the Grenadiers Rochambeau and the Garde La- 
fayette acted as a guard of honor. Mounted po- 
licemen, delegations from the Chamber of Com- 
merece and other bodies, the Aldermen, prominent 
residents of the city, and thousands of sight-seers 
formed the procession, which moved up to the 
City Hall. Along Broadway the windows and 
sidewalks were densely crowded, and the build- 
ings were almost covered with bunting. The 
City Hall was elaborately decorated outside and 
inside. In the Aldermanic Chamber large flags 
and coats of arms of France and the United States 
were hung over the windows and doorways, and 
in the Governor’s Room over the old-fashioned 
writing-table which was used by WasHINeToN, 
full-length portraits of Larayettx and W asHine- 
ToN faced one another. In this room a Junch was 
spread for the French guesta, and the confectioner 
was not outdone by any one in the patriotic spirit 
of his handiwork. A model of the /sére twoand a 
half feet long, another of the statue on the pedes- 
tal, and an emblematic figure of France wearing 
the tricolored cap and bearing a French flag, were 
ornaments of the table. 

At the formal reception of the French officers, 
which was held in the Aldermanic Chamber, Mav- 
or Grack, President Sanger, of the Board of Al- 
dermen, and Mr, Freperick RK. Covpert made 
brief addresses of welcome, the second in the 
French language. The crowds did not disperse 
froin the streets until night. The late hours of 
the afternoon were spent in admiring the de- 
corations of the buildings. 

It will require four weeks to unload the gigan- 
tic statue from the /séve. It is packed so well in 
the hold. of the boat that during the somewhat 
stormy voyage no part of it was shaken out of 
position, The Jséve’s officers will be the guests 
of the city of New York until their cargo can be 
unloaded, aud a series of entertainments, in which 
the Franco-American residents of the city will 
take prominent part, has been arranged to be 
given during their visit. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 

THERE is novelty in the recent extensive coun- 
terfeiting of the American cent. In-the great 
West and in parts of the South the counterfeit 
ers can not expect much reward for their enter- 
prise, for there the nickel is the lowest coin in 
general circulation. Here, where the cent is 
common, there will be difficulty in detecting the 
ungenuine presentment. A newspaper paragraph 
savs that the counterfeit can be readily distin- 
guished by its red color and lack of sharp out- 
lines, but if any one will examine such a cent as 
he may happen to have in his pocket, he will sus- 
pect that it is more or less red, as a cent always 
notoriously has been, and will fail to discover any 
outlines that he will think worthy of considera- 
tion. Probably he will suspect the car conductor, 
whe invariably gives five coppers in change for a 
dime, of being the chief utterer of the counterfeit 


money. 

Boston recently received its first cargo of dress- 
ed beef from Omaha, two thousand miles away. 
The beef, which was six days in making the jour. 
nev, arrived at its destination in prime condition. 
It is depressing to think what would have hap 
pened to the perpetrators of this sort of jugylery 
if the people of Massachusetts had caught them 
at it two hundred years ago. 

A claimant to the French throne (there is no 
such thing now, by-the-way) earns twenty-five dol- 
lars a month as a time-keeper in a factory near 
Marseilles. His nameis Antoine Dujol, and he says 
that he is the last of the Valois, and that he is de- 
scended in-direet line from Francoise, Duc d’ Alen- 
gon, the fourth son of Henri If. If he is a good 
time-keeper he must know that the French throne 
shut down about 1871; but it is possible that, 
sharing the views of a good many other French- 
men, he expects it to resume at any moment, 


The classes at Harvard College have this term 
received from their instructor sug- 
gestions as to courses of reading 
or investigation proper for pursuit 
during the coming vacation. The 
faculty wish to encourage vacation 
study within bounds. No course 
may be recommended which will 
vccupy a student of average ability 
more than six hours a day dur- 
ing a single month. 


Fifty thousand children go to the 
187 ragged svhools of England. 
That is a great many children, and 
that is a strikingly ungenerous 
naine to apply to the schools which 
they attend, 

An agent of the Sultan of Tur- .. - 
key has purchased for that monarch 
an American gold-plated: shot-gun 
which can be dred six times. in © 
three seconds. ‘The cost ofthe 
weapon was three hundred dollars. 
It was displayed. for. several days 
in the window of a Broadway gun 
store. It should afford to Minister 
Cox a degree of patriotic , 
to know that the Ruler of the Faith- 
ful bas selected an American arm 
for light sporting. 


“* Here y’are, make yer look like a real man for ten cente!” 
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A contributor to the Cornhill Magazine is of . 


the opinion that the pre-glacial man was black. 
Of course this is mere theory, and it is still open 
to anybody to prove that he was green, pepper- 
and-salt, mixed, or sky-blue. It remains also to 
be determined whether he was of a smooth or a 
damassé surface under his coating of hair, which, 
it is pretty well settled, covered him almost com- 
pletely, as likewise it now seems to be beyond 
dispute that he had a low frontal elevation, and 
that his front teeth projected definitely in the 
form of fangs. 

George Arstingstall, Barnum’s elephant train- 
er, says that elephants are frequently sick, and 
need medicine. For colic he gives an elephant 
several gallons of rum and ginger and water, and 
for chills, whiskey and a six-dollar qainine pill. 
The pill must be forced down at the end of a 
stick ; the whiskey the elephant takes cheerfully. 


There is in Florida‘a young girl who has gone 
on to the stage recently, and this is what a Flori- 
da newspaper says of her: “ Under the softer 
skies and balmier air of the farther South, in the 
glow of ‘its fervid suns, a young gitl is growing 
up, iall, stately, beautiful, with the passionate 
throb of. genius in her breast, and in her radiaiit 
eyes the glow of a promise as rich as the rose- 


bud’s hope. We expect to see her at the head | 


of American actresses, and it is proper that the 
passionate South should give her birth.” 


A goat was recently sold in South Afriea for 
£425. It is supposed that he must be very ven- 
erable, and must have been accumulating tomaco 


cans and citcus posters fora very long time, to be 


worth so much: 


Brazil is said to contain 312 plants and) trees 
the woud and sap of which contain strong me- 
dicinal properties, and that is simply the number 
known to botanists at present, the belief being 
that the country contains many more vegetable 
growths still to be discuvered which will prove of 
great benefit to the doctors. Some of the ills that 
preparations made frase Brazilian herbs are said 
to counteract or cure are cancer, glandular swell- 
ings, impoverished or poisoned blood, dyspepsia, 
intermittent fevers, rheumatism, bad liver, coughs, 
croup, diphtheria, snake bites, and dropsy. 


A newspaper writer speaks of “ Arcadian sim- 
plicity and bucolic rusticity,” which goes to show 
what may be done in the way of fine writing 
when oue permits himself,in the words of the 
historic bailie of Glasgow, “ plenty of room for 
scope.” 

A twenty-dollar Confederate note, some: silver 
change, and a gold chain were found recently at 
Northborough, Massachusetts, in a bale of rags 
which had been shipped thither from Baltimore. 
It was not, perhaps, an unreasonable place for 
the Confederate note te be found in, but it would 
be interesting to know how the silver and the 
gold chain came to be there. 


A number of young women in Cleveland have 
formed a society for the suppression of slang. 
Every time a member uses a slang expression 


- she is obliged to pay a fine, which is turned over 


to the associated charities of the town. Such 


being the rule, it would seem as though a proper’ 


object of the soeiety would be the encouragement 
of slang, and as though charity called upon the 
young women to use as much slang as they-could 
conveniently afford. 

A newspaper report from Kingston, Ontario, 
says there is-a man in the hospital in that city, 
who has two hearts. The report adds-that the 
hospital doctors are much interested in thé case, 
which is no wonder. They must feel something 
of the elution that is felt by a child who has 
found a-four-leaf clover. Of course the case is 
not so astonishing as it would be if the man had 
three hearts, or four, or five; but two, while it is 
not a great number absolutely, is an extraordi- 
nary number in such circumstances, and there is 


-@ certain conservatism of sense which. tells us 


that advances of this nature should be extremely 
ual. The fact that the man is in the hospital 
suggests the possibility that this matter of tle 
multiplication of hearts may already have been 
crowded a little, and that the time is not vet ripe 
when even one more than the ordinary comple- 
ment may safely appertuin to a single person. 


PERHAPS. 
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YALE COLLEGE. 


Yate Cotitece was founded in 1731. The 
New Haven colony had 


“SOUTH MIDDLE,” 


SKULL AND BONES HALL. 


at Stratford, was elected. Rector, but in 
1722 was “excused from service” in con- 
sequence of his change of views in re- 
spect to episcopal ordination. In 1725 
Rev. was elected Rector, 
who continued in his of- 
fice till 1739, when he re- 


been united to the “towns | 
on the river” for nearly 
forty years, and Connect- 
icut had renewed its pros- 
perity under the charter 
which she had acquired 
from II., and had 
saved under his successor, 
and enjoyed under WILL- 
1aM III. It was time, in 
the opinion of her people, 
she had a college of her 
own. All eyes were di- 
rected to her clergy as 
the natural Jeaders in the 
movement. By common 
consent ten of their num- 
ber met at Branford in 
1700, bringing a number 
of books as their sole in- 
vestment for “ founding a 
college in this colony.”” A 
charter was asked for and 
granted October 9, 1701, 
and an annuity of £60 
sterling was pledged for 
an indefinite period. Rev. 
ApraHaM PIERSON was 
elected Rector, and Say- 
brook was designated as 
the site. The Rector 
taught his classes in his 
own parish at Killing- 
worth till his death in 
1707. It is worthy of 
notice that he also pre- 
pared a text-book, not in 
metaphysics or theology, 
but in physics, of some 
merit for its day. Rector 
ANDREW was his succes- 
sor, and resided at Mil- 
ford. From 1713 to 1718 


signed on.account of his 
health. During his ad- 
ministration Dean Ber- 
KELEY became interested 
in the college, and on leav- 
ing the country gave to it 
his estate near ..ewport, 
Rhode Island, of ninety- 
six acres of land, as the 
foundation of the Ber- 
keley scholarships. In 
1740 Rev. Taomas Crap 
was elected President, 
and continued till his 
resignation, a few months 
before his death, in 1766. 
His administration was 
_ Vigorous and stormy. The 
controversies were rather 
ecclesiastical than literary 
or scientific, growing out 
-ofthe religious exeitements 
of the times. President 
CiaP at first connected 
himself with the * Old 
Light” party. A new ebar- 
ter of the college was ob- 
tained from the Legisla- 
ture in 1745, under which 
the college set up a sepa- 
rate religious service, and 
elected a Professor of 
Divinity in 1756, Presi- 


and enterprising instruct- 
or, and a vigorous admin- 
istrator. In 1750 Con- 
necticut Hall, generally 
known as South Middle 
College, was commenced, 
and was finjshed in 1752. 
In 1763 the first college 


a quarrel concerning the 
THE CHAPEL, FARNAM HALL, AND DURFEE HALL. 


chapel, now called the 


final location of the college 
came very near destroy- 
ing it. It was finally ad- 
justed by fixing the site at 
New Haven, in considgr- 
ation, among other things, 
of a gift of £100. The 
first gift to the college of 
any considerable amount 
from an individual, viz., 
637 acres of land, was 
made by James Fitcu. In 
1714 some 800 volumes 
were collected and given 
by Jeremian Dcmmer, of 
Boston, then agent of the 
colony in London. Before 
and after this time, till his 
death in 1721, Yate 
was its most distinguished 
benefactor. His father 
was one of the early set- 
tlers of New Haven, but 
the son was born in Bos- 
ton. He became heir of 
manorial estate in 
Wales, and for several 
years was Governor of 
the East India Company. 
His gifts to the college in 
books, merchandise, and 
money amounted to sev- 


consideration of these 
gifts the trustees gave 
the name Yale College to 
the building which was 
erected in New Haven, 
1717-18. This building 
was 170 feet long and 22 
feet wide and three stories 
high, and contained fifty 
studies, with hall, library, 
and kitchen. In 1719 Rev. 


eral hundred pounds. In 


Tiworay Currer, minister 
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REAR OF THE CHAPEL. 


. dent Crap was an able 
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Athengwum, was built. During President Car's 
administration a new impulse was given to the 
study of physies by the discoveries of Frank- 
Lan, and experiments were performed by tutor 
Ezaa The latter part of Ciar’s admin- 
istration was distinguished by his steadfast re- 
sistance to State visitation and control. From 
1766 till 1777 the Rev. Daaeert, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, performed the duties of the 
President. The.times were broken and disturb- 
ed by the beginnings of the war of the Revolu- 
tion. It is worthy of notice that in 1771 the 
Professorship in Natural Philosophy was found- 
ed, which was filled by Professor Nenana 
Srroxe. New life was brought into the college 
by a succession of very able tutors. The intense 
political and literary excitement which attended 
the movements of the times was felt in the 


Ezra Stites, D.D., was elected President in 
2778, and continued till his death, in 1795. He 
was a man of various learning and catholic spirit, 
and was eminently successful in bringing about 
a good understanding with the political and ec- 
clesiastical foes of the college. By the aid of 
Hon. Jawes an arrangement was ef- 
fected by which the Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State and six members of the 
Council (afterward six senior Senators) became 
members of the corporation. In 1782 the old 
College Commons, subsequently Chemical Labora- 
tory, was built. In 1794 the corner-stone of 
Union Hall (South College) was laid. 

Rev. Tivorny Dwicnr was elected President 
by common consent in 1795, and continued till 
his death, in 1823. He was a man of command- 
ing presence, and of brilliant gifts as an instruct- 
or, and as an administrator was equally distin- 
guished. By his influence three promising men 
were elected as professors—JkremiaH Day in the 
chair of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
Benjamin Situman in the chair of Chemistry, 
and subsequently of Geology, etc., and James L. 
Kinosiry in that of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
languages. During his administration the entire 
front of the college square was purchased, North 
Middle College, or Berkeley Hall, and the Lyceum 
were built, and the Gibb’s Cabinet was secured as 
a deposit, which many years afterward was pur- 
The Medical School was founded in 1810, 
and successfully organized in 1813, while theo- 
logical instruction was given and directed by the 
President. The personal influence of the Presi- 
dent, by the instructions which he gave, was most 
important to the success of his administration. 

He was succeeded by Jeremiah Day, who was 
elected in 1817, and resigned in 1846. During 
his administration Professor E:razer T. Fitcu 
was Professor of Divinity (1817-52), Professor 
Cuacncy A. Goopricn was Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory (1817-39)—subsequently of the Pas- 
toral Charge (1839-60)—and ALEXanpeERr M. Fisn- 
rr of Mathenatics and Natural Philosophy (1817- 
22): also Matrrnew R. Derron (1822-25) and 
Denison O_wstep (1825-36). Anrony D. Sran- 
Ley, Professor of Mathematics (1836-53). 

During President Day's administration the 
Theological Department was more fully organized, 
and began its career of extended influence. Rev. 
NatuanieL W.Tayior was elected Professor of 
Didactic Theology in 1822-58; Josian WiLtarp 
Gisss, of Sacred Literature, 1824-61. The new 
Commons Hall and Cabinet Building was erected 
in 1819, and North College in 1821, and a new 
chapel in 1824. © 

The unique and interesting Library Building 
was completed in. 1846, and owes much to the 
liberality and taste of Professor E. E. Sauissrry. 
In 1826 the Law School was mere fullv organized, 
and under the direction of Hon. Davin DacGett 
and J. Hinvcncock commenced its career 
of eminent success. 

President Day's administration was distinguish- 
ed by a proposal within the corporation to abandon 
the study of the dead languages, which elicited 
a very able report and criticism. It was also 
memorable by the occurrence of two so-called re- 
bellions on the part of the students. In 1830-31 
an effort was set on foot to increase the funds 
of the college, in consequence of which more 
than $100,000 was raised and added to its per- 
manent endowment. In the same vear THEODORE 
D. Woorsry. was elected Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature. 

It was in this year also that Colonel Jouy 
TRUMBULL offered to the college his paintings on 
certain conditions, as the result of which the 
building called the Trumbull Gallery was erected, 
to which the ArfSchool owes its existence. 

Turopore D. was elected President in 
1846; and resigned in 1871, to be succeeded by the 
present President, Dr. Porter. His admin- 
istration was distinguished by a severer and more 
profitable regimen for the Senior year, by more 
rigorous and more frequent examinations, and 
by the introduction of new branches of study. 
Four Freshman scholarships were founded by 
him, and have produced most excellent fruits. 
Important additions were made to the faculty. 
Very early in his administration the Department 
of Philosophy and the Arts was created, which 
was designed both for graduates and special stu- 
dents. From this proceeded by natural growth 
the Sheffield Scientific School, which now num- 
bers more than two hundred students, and has 
received, by gifts and bequests from the gentle- 
man whose name it bears, in all at least $750,000. 

The School of Fine Arts was founded during 
President Woo.sry’s administration, at a cost of 
nearly £300,000 in building and endowments, and 
is now and has been for several years in success- 
ful operation. 

In October, 1866, Mr. Grorcr Prapopy, of Lon- 
don, gave $150,000 to found, in connection with 
Yale College, a Museum of Natural History. Of 
this sum $100,000 with its increas after a term 
of years, was expendec ir. the erection of a por- 
tion of the building, and the remainder for its 
future eulargenicut aud the care and increase of 
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its collections. In 1870 a foundation was 
vided for the Winchester Observatory by the gift 
of land purehased for the purpose by Mr. O. F. 
Wixcuearer, to which was added a tract of land 
previonsly given by Mrs. James and her 
daughters, During President Woorsky’s admin- 
istration were erected Alumni Hall in 1853; in 
pies Farnam College, at a cost of $125,000; in 
871, Durfee College, at a cost of ¥130,000 ; and 
in 1869, the Gymnasium, at a cost of R13. O00, 
In 1870 the East Divinity Hall, for the use of the 
Theological Department, was completed. Surbse- 
quently a memorial chapel connected with the 
same was erected by Faxprric Marquanp, of 
Southport; and still later a building for the Ref.- 
erence Library, as also West Divinity Hall. 
Within the past few months considerable addi- 
tion has been made to the funds of this depart 
ment. But this brings us to beyond the limits 
which were prescribed. We ought ‘to add that 
the subscriptions to the fund, which 
were commenced after his resignation, have 
amounted in all to about $167,000 ; also that in 
the year 1854 an effort to increase the endow- 
ments of the college produced abont *150,000, 
During the administration of President Porter 
the Battell Chapel has also been erected, at a 
cost of $160,000; the Sloane Memorial Labora- 
tory, at a cost of 250, 000—both gifts to the col- 
lege. Measures are nearly complete for the erec- 
tion of the Lawrence Memorial Hall, for which 
$50,000 has been given. Some £74,000 has 
been given as a foundation for graduate fellow- 
ships, and considerable sums in legacies for gen- 
eral and special objects. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. 
Be sure that the word “ Horsrorp’s ” is on the wrap- 
per. None genuine without it.—(Ado.) 


RUPTURE, BREACH, OR HERNIA. 

New guaranteed cure for woret cases without nse of 
knife. There is no longer any need of wearing awk- 
ward, cumbersome trusses. Send two letter stamps for 
pamphlet and references. World's Di Medical 
Association, 663 Main St., Buffalo, N, Y.—{Adv.] 


SUMMER SAUNTERINGS BY THE) 
B. & L. 


Aw {ituatrated work of 166 pages, deacriptive of the 
White Mountains and the hill and lake conntry of 
New Hatep@hire and Vermont, with liets of hotels 
and boarding - houses, maps, tours, time - tables, &c. 
The abové is ixsued by the Passenger Department of 
the Boston & Lowell Railroad, and will be mailed to 
any address free on receipt of six centa, ip etam psa, to 
pay postage. Address Loucive Genern! 
senger Agent, B. & L. R. R., Boston, 


“LIEBIG CO."S COCA BEEF TONIC 

Is far superior to the fashionable and illustve pre 

ne wine, and eays Profeseor 
Hunt, M.D., Honorary Member Imperial Medical So- 
ciety of St. Petersburg, Russia, etc, It will reconstract 
the most shattered and enfeebled, reinvigorate the 

ed and infirm, and build up sickly children. Invalu- 
able in femaie irregularity, pains, and exhaustion. 
Quiets seatiess children and infants. Ade. 


Reen & Carnntox’s Soptcm Rec- 
ommended by the Public Health Association os su- 
perior and least expensive of all disinfectants and 
germicides. Cholera, Diphtheria, Fevers, Malaria, etc. , 
by its nee. Sold everywhere. for 

Ree» & Carnriok, 182 Fulton St., N. Y. 


THE PEOPLES WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 
Beunert’s Coooatne has been sold in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that 
it is the cheapest and best Hair Dreasing in the iorld. 
Buenetrs Fi.avonina Extracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and best.—[Adpr.) . 


A “trial package’’ of Biliousine will be sent by 
mail to any address upon receipt of a two-cent post- 
“ee stamp. Biliousine is a sure cure for Dyspepsia, 
Headache, Constipation, Indigestion, Heartburn, Sour 
Siomach, ‘Liver € mplaint, Malaria. Syow & 
Providence, R. L—{Adv.} 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winstow's Soornine Syrup ehould always be 
need for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the guma, allaye all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 5c. a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


Des. Densmore cure Obesity; fat folks made jean ; 
adel improved ; circulars mailed. Newburg, N. Y.— 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1878. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


SOLD RETAIL AT ALL ORUG STORES. 


Dyspepsia 


or Indigestion is the stomach’s protest 
against unsuitable food, the excessive use 
of alcohol or tobacco, hasty eating and 
drinking, and all irrational habits of 
living; and Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the 
stemach’s best friend, relieving it of dis- 
tress, and aiding its return to healthful 
action. C. Canterbury, 141 Franklin st., 
Boston, Mass., a confirmed dyspeptic, was 


Cured By 

the use of Ayer’s Sarsaperilla. He says: 
‘“‘[ suffered severely from Dyspepsia for 
several years. [I consulted five or six 
physicians, who gave me no relief. At 
last I was induced to try Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla., and by its use I am entirely cured.” 
O. T. Adams, Spencer, O., says: “I have 
for years suffered acutely from Dyspepsia, 
scarcely taking a meal, until within the 
last four months, without enduring the 
most distressing pains of indigestion. 


AYER’S| 


Sarsaparilla 


has restored me to perfect health.” 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowel 
. Mass A. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES of Ite Pim 
Inherited, Scrofulons, and Contaglous ot 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with of Hair, trom 
infancy to ok. age, are positively cured by the 
Cotiotna 
Curiovea Reso.vent, the new biood purifier 
cleanres the blood and of impuritics and 
poisonous elements, and thas removes the carae. 
Cotiocea, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ng and Inflanimation, clears the Skin a Pp, heals 
cers and Sores, and ‘restores the Hair. — 
ulsite Skin Beantifier and 
Toilet Requisite, pores from Curicrra, is indis- 
in treat ng Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
Sold everywhere. Price: Coriouna, 50 cents; Rr- 
SOLVENT, $1: Soap, 2 cente. Prepared by the Porter 
Deve anp Curmioat Co., Bostox, Mase. 


Send for “ How to Curr Skin Diseases.” 


NCLO-SWISS 
a CONDENSED MILK 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


CuTtovura Soap, an ex 


The Famous English Custard Powder — Produces 

WITHOUT EGGS, at HALF 
E COST AND TROUBLE. 

Sold in Boxea at 18 

4 centa, suficient for 3 

pints, and 36 cents, 

sufficient for pinta. 


A GREAT 
LUXURY. 
Birmingham, 


PASTRY) EVANS & Pa., 
and 21 Park Pl, N. Y., Sole Ag’ts for U.S. A., 
SWEETS? will Mail Free, on receipt 0 addresa, ‘* Pas- 
Mailed TRY & Sweets,” a little work containing 
ae Free. > Practical Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 

>} Dishes for the Dinner and Supper table. . 


THE COMPLEXION MASK. 
(Patentep Sept. 4, 1877.) 

By the Parfumerie Monte Chriato, of 

world-wide reputation, cures all blem- 

ishes, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 

gives the face a fresh and youthful ap- 

fance. Endorsed and recommended 

y the most eminent physicians. Price 

$2.00, complete. M refunded if it fails to do the 

aame. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, near 
Macy’s, enly depot, New York. 


ueed at Pctiman. 
ham H 


overt 
West N. Y. 


~! 


NEW BOOKS. 


WANDERINGS IN THE 
CHIPELAGO. A Narrative of Travel and 
from 1878 to 1888. By Henry O. Forurs 
With many TRastrations and Maps. 
pp. xx. , 536, 8vu, Ornamental Cloth, $5.00, 
IL. 
UPON A CAST. A Novel. Cuarvorre D 
pp. 880. 16mo, Extra Cloth, $1.00 
Ill. 
REVISED VERSION OF — OLD TESTAMENT. 
In Four Volames, type Pp. 2064. 8vo, Cloth, 
niform ai 


Red Edges, $10.00, ze of pa ‘andt “ 
pography with - American Pica 
ine Revised Version of the Mow Baition 


IV. 
AT THE RED GLOVE. A Novel. Ilinstrated by 
C. 8. Retwuartr. pp.%6. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50, 
Vv. 


STUDENT'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Pa 
II. The History of the Christian Charch daring the 
Middle Ages: with a Sammary of the Reformation. 
Centuries XI,to XVI. By Sutru, B.A. 
lustrated. PP. xliv., 700. 12mo, Cloth, #1.50. (Uni- 
form with “The Stadent’s Ecc esiaaticnl History.” 
Part Iilustrated. Cloth, $1.50.) 


DEMOCRATIC A Study of P. li- 
tics. By Sriceney, Author “A True 
Republic."" pp. 170. 1%mo, Cloth, $1.00 

VII. 

DIET FOR THE SICK. A Treatise on; the Values 
of Foods, their Application to Special Conditions of 
Health and Diseuse, and on the Best Methods of 
their Preparation. By Mrs. Mary F. Henpxeson, 
Author of ** Practical Cooking and Dinner — 
I}ju-trated. pp. x., 234. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

Vill. 

“BOOTS AND SADDLES;” Life in Dakota with 
General Custer. By Mra. Evizaseru B. Custre. 
With Portrait of General Custer and Map. pp. 312. 
12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 

IX. 

OATS OR WILD OATS? Common-senee for Yonng 
Men. By J. LL.D. pp. xiv., 806. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


BIOGRAPHY OF HENRY TAYLOR. Sev- 
ears of Literary and Political Life in - eee 
Y Volumes. pp. 614. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00 


XL 
LIVES OF GREEK STATESMEN: ye 
a By the Rev. Sir Grouae W. Cox, Ba 
, Anthor of General History of Greece,” 
PP. xx,, 228. 16mo, Cloth, 75 ceute. 


BISHOP SIMPSON’S RMONS. Sermons of the 
Rev. Matthew Simpeon, D.D., LL.D., late Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. ‘Edited — the 
Rev. Georer R. Crooxs, D.D.. pp. x., 454. 
Cloth, $2.50, 


FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. Suggestions as to 
their Manufacture and Ure. By Henry P. Weis. 
— pp. 364. Post Cloth, 


XIV. 


COOKERY BOOK. By Mary S:vaarrt 
352. Cloth, $1.50. 
XV. 


pp. xviii., 


AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS, Viewed from the 
wint of Universal History. By Joun Fisxx. 
pp. 1 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

XVI. 

HARPER’S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper's Hand- 
Book for Travellers in Kurope and the East. By 
W. Feraiver. With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twenty-fourth Year (1885). In Three Vol- 
12ma, ther, form, $3.00 per 

The volumes sold sepa: at 
Vol. I. Great Britain, onan’, France, Belgium, 

Holland. 

Vol. Il. Germany, Anstria, Italy, Sicily and Malta, 

Egypt, the Desert, Syrian and Palestine, Turkey, 


Vol. III. Switzerland Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, Portugal, United States aud 
Canada. vit. 


HOME STUDIES IN NATURE. By Mary Treat, 
Author of “Chapters on Anis,” &c. Illustrated. 
pp. 244. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

XVIII. 

STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A Die- 
tionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, 
Etymological, and Explanatory: embracing Sciet- 
tific and other Terms, Namerous Familiar Terms, 
and a Copious Selection of Old English Words. ly 
the Rev. Jamxs Sronmonta. The Pronanciatiou 
Revised by the Rev. I’. H. Purur, M.A. 


1234. Imperial 8vo, Cloth, $6.00; Lalf 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 

INITIAL ISSUES: ors 


1. THAT TERRIBLE MAN. By W. E. Norris.. 
IN LONDON. By a Foreign 
3. MIGNON: ‘or, Booties’ Baby. ‘By J. 8. Winter. 
4 and 5. A vols.. 
6. LORD BEACONSFIELD’ scquold LETTERS 
nnd 1881). Tinstrated. 
Pe HOW TO PLAY WHIST. By Richard A. 
MR. BUTLER’S WARD. By F. Mabel Robin- 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN IN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 
ore. 


464. On the Fo'k'sle Head. By W. Clark Raseell. 15 
465. of the Centipede. By H. A. Wise, 


408 Under th the Tzars. By Stepniak. 
467. By M. E. 
= Diana of the Crossways. By George Meredith. 20 
Betwixt My Love and Me... 15 
‘70. Victor Hugo and his Time. By Alfred Barbon. 
Profusely Illustrated... .... 
471. The Professor. By Charlotte Bronté. 


472, 474, and 476. The Revised of the Old 
tament. In Four Parts. Parts L, IL, and IiL..each 2 

478. Heart's Delight. By Charles Glbbon......... 20 

475. Adrian Vidal. By W. E. Norris. Tiestrated.. 25 


The above works sent, carriage carviage paid, to any part af 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Cataioour sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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THE FIRST GUN. 
Who are the “rebels” now? 


N TENNIS, @ 
\ 


& 
79.3) LaCRosse Povo. / 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATAL 
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LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and noes Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”"—See Medical Press,” ‘‘ Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signatnre in Bine Ink across the Label. 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely need by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of al! Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERKALL, & CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., W. H. 
SCHIKFFELIN & CO. 


The Kerner ERASER, 
The most perfect Knife Eraser 
ever invented, It is 

unexcelled for 
quality 


will 
last longer than 
or & _ a doren of any other 
yer style, Sead for Circulars. 


~wasot® "The Kerner Pen Co. 25 Bond St., N.Y. 


To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & factory enda,calied W aste 

broidery. 40 cta. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollarin Skeins. All silk and beantifai 
colors. Designe fur 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note | 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SHAVING. ° 
The Senvine Youke «So: p, 
Has never been 
equaled in the rich- 
ness and rme- 
nence of its lather. 


FAC-SIMILE. 


Standard forquality 
in the U. 8. Navy. | 
Has been countcr- , 
feited more than | 
any other soap in 
the world. Notice 
the engraving and 
avoid imitations. 
ALL DRUGGISTS KEEPIT. Trial Sample for. ents. | 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Giastonburv, 2 
y Wutiames & Baos., Manchesier, 1840. | 
| 


HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER- SKATE, 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 

MOST COMPLETE, SCIENTIFIC SKATE, and 
by Rink Men as the MOST 
thee BLE one in the market. 


| 


C. HENLEY, Richmond, Ind. Mention this paper. 


HIRES’ Root, 


delicious, sparkling, and wholesome 
all druggieta, or sent by mail on re- | 


heverage. 
ceipt of 25e. C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 


BITTERS 


Combining IRON with PURE VEGETABLE 
TONICS, quickly and completely CLEANSES 


and ENRICHES THE BLOOD. ens 
the action of the Liver and Kidneys. the 
complexion, makes the skin smooth. It does not 
injure the teeth, con- 


Dra. N Ga of Marion, Maes.. says: “I 
doce not the tooth.” 
have asters in 

C1. 
needed, and it has proved 


wrapper. 
BROWN CHEMICAL BALTIMORE, MD. 


or about 
eto., all 


RICE POWDER. 
with Bismuth. 
Sold by the Fine Trade. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie- 
G. BOSSANGE, Agent, 
476--478 Broome street, New. York. 
TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES. 
OVER 400,000 m, IN USE. 


J 
= % 


Easiest Riding Vehicle m Rides as 
withone person satwo. "the length n 

all leading Jarriage ull ers and calere 


OKER’S BI'TTERS,” THE OLD- 
eat and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To he had in 
vuarts and Pints. 
anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


L. FUNKE Jr... Sole 
ohn St., 


Send fonr cents in 
stamps for twelve 
8 shects plated fath- 


jionable Ladies’ Note pare with envelopes to match. 
Colonial Manafacturing (o., Springfield, Nass, 


ashing Machines. 


THE WATIOMCS CS. 
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MORE “REPAIRS” NECESSARY. 


Burt’s Shoes. BEGINNING OF | 
‘SEND TO MR. HOWELLS’ NEW NOVEL, 


A SILK DRESS. 


287 Futon 8t., Brooxtyn, N.Y., 

for their Iinetrated Catalogue 

| THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON 
GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 


— 


aud Price-list. Goods for- 
warded by mail 
or express 


HA RPER’S 


A® (No. 422) 
Franklin Square 


Frontispiece. From the Painting by F. 8 Curnon; 


Song Collection. 


200 Favorite The Mohammadans in India. 
By F. Marion Crawrorp. With Superb Iliustraiions 


of Moslem Architecture in India ; 


nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by physicians. 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “ The Care and 
Feeding of Infanta.” Sent 


| Midsummer on Mount Desert. 
A Poem. By Franors L. Mace. With Six Illnstra- 
tions by Harry Fann; 


A Day’s “ Drive” with Montana Cow-boys. 


The City of Buffalo. 


By Jane Means With Niveteen Iiustrations 


4 


E MARK: %: 
Ampersand. 
An Adirondack Sketch. By Henay J. Van Dvxr, Jr. 
Illustrated by Haury Fenn, A. B. Frost, Jovian 
Rix, and W. C, Fitiex; 


R INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 


“fect subatitute for Mother's Milk. The most A Silk Dress. 


The Second of @he Series of Papers on Great Amer- 
ican Industries. Illustrated; 


free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE, & CO., Boston, Mass. The Story of the “ America.” 


ginners, sent on application. Address 


DEAFSESS: and how I cnre it, hy one who was 
Acc. a8 T, 8, PAGE, Nu. 128 East 26.4 St., New York. 


By General Bensamin F. Iilnstrated; 


His Royal Highness’s Love Affair. 
A Story, By E. C. Illustrated 
by C. S. Reinnant; 


é Aunt Powell’s Will. 

err A Humorous Story. By Rosext J. Bouperre: 
ub 

Indian Summer—Part I. 

A New Novel by W. D. Howxx1s; 


East Angels—Part Vil. 
A Novel. By Constanox Fenimore Wooreon; 
PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LYON & HEALY, 4 


State & Monroe Sts., Chicago, 
Will sead you their 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Exercises for Amateur Bands; and a Cat 
alogue of choice band music, mailed free, 


HARPER'S FRANALIN SQUARKK LIBRARY 


(One Number a week for 58 weeks)...... 1” 060 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES: (One Number 
a week for 52 weeks)....... 
. Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
acontinuous Electric @ Ma or Canada, | 
Scientific erful Index to Harper's Magazine, 1 to 60. 8vo,Cloth.. 4 


current, 
mfortable Effective in 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand poe A 
will be sent by mai! on receipt of Ten Cente. 


Prbtished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


for 28 vears. A successful home treatment. 


—— | MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


By R. F. Zoasaum. Illustrated by the Auth. tr; \ 


A San wuis Paric,Col., Homestea:!, Per Year: 
tree Farming by ion, safestsys. | HARPER'S MAGAZINE............ $4 00 
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“<STOP, ALL OF YOU,’ SAID MARUJA; ‘THAT MAN WILL BRING IT TO ME.’” 


MARUJA. 
{Continued from page 407.) 

“Surely dead—very dead. He was thrown from his horse 
and dragged by the stirrups—how far, the blessed Virgin only 
knows. But he is found dead—this Dr. West—his foot in the 
broken stirrup, his hand holding a piece of the bridle. I thought 
I would waken the Dofia Maruja, that no one else should break it 
to the Dofia Maria.” 

“That no one else should break it to my mothere ?” repeated 
Maruja, coldly, ‘“ What mean you, girl?” 


“T mean that no stranger should tell her,” stammered Faquita, 
lowering her bold eyes. 

“ You mean,” said Maruja, slowly, “ that no silly, staring, tongue- 
wagging gossip should dare to break upon the morning devotions 
of the lady mother with open-mouthed tales of horror! You are 
wise, Faquita! I will tell her myself. Help me to dress.” 

But the news had already touched the outer shell of the great 
house, and little groups of the visitors were discussing it upon 
the veranda. For once the idle badinage of a pleasure-seeking 
existence was suspended ; stupid people with facts came to the 
fore; practical people with inquiring minds became interesting ; 


servants were confidentially appealed to; the local express-man 
became a hero, and it was even noticed that he was intelligent 
and good-looking. 

“What makes it more distressing,” said Raymond, joining one 
of the groups, “is that it appears the Doctor visited Mrs. Salton- 
stall last evening, and left the casa at eleven. Sanchez, who was 
perhaps the last person who saw him alive, says that he noticed 
his horse was very violent, and the Doctor did not-seem able to 
control him. The accident probably happened half an hour later, 
as he was picked up about three miles from here, and from appear- 
ances must have been dragged with his foot in the stirrup fully 
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half a mile before the girth broke and freed the 
saddle and stirrup together. The mustang, with 
nothing on but his broken bridle, was found graz- 
ing at the rancho as early as four o'clock, an 
hour before the body of his master was discover- 
ed by the men sent from the rancho to look for 
him.” 

“Eh, but the man must have been clean daft 
to have trusted himself to one of those savage 
beasts of the country,” said Mr. Buchanan. “ And 
he was no so young, either—about sixty, I should 
say.. It didna look even respectable, I remember, 
when we met him the other day, careering over 
the country for all the world like one of those 
crazy Mexicans. And yet he seemed steady and 
sensible enough when he didna let his schemes 
of ‘improvements’ run away with him like yon 
furious beastie. Eh, well, puir man! it was a 
sudden éentling. And his family—eh?” 

“TI don’t think he has one—at least here,” said 
Raymond. “ You can’t always tell in California. 


_ I believe he was a widower.” 


“ Ay, man, but the heirs; there must be con- 
siderable property,” said Buchanan, impatiently. 

“Qh, the heirs! If he’s made no will—which 
doesn’t look like so prudent and practical a man 
as he was—the heirs will probably crop up some 
day.” 

« Probably! crop up some day!” repeated Bu- 
chanan, aghast. 

“Yes. You must remember that we don’t take 
heirs quite as much into account as you do in 
the old country. The loss of the man and how 
to replace him is much more to us than the dis- 
posal of his property. Now Dr. West was a power 
far beyond his actual possessions, and we will 
know very soon bow much those were dependent 
upon him.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Buchanan, anx- 
jously. 

“J mean that five minutes after the news of 
the Doctur’s death was confirmed, your friend 
Mr. Stanton sent a messenger with a dispatch to 
the nearest telegraphic office, and that he himself 
drove over to catch Aladdin before the news could 
reach him.” 

Buchanan looked uneasy ; so did one or two of 
the native Californians who composed the group, 
and wlio had been listening attentively. “ And 
where is this same telegraphic office?” asked 
Buchanan, cautiously. 

“T’ll drive you over there presently,” respond- 
ed Raymond, grimly. “There'll be nothing doing 
here to-day. As Dr. West was a near neighbor 
of the family, his death suspends our pleasure- 
seeking until after the funeral.” 

Mr. Buchanan moved away. Captain Carroll 
and Garnier deew nearer the speaker. “I trust 
it will not withdraw from us the society of Miss 
Saltonstall,” said Garnier, lightly —“ at least, that 
she will not be inconsolable.” 

“She did not seem to be particularly sympa- 
thetic with Dr. West the other day,” said Captain 
Carroll, coloring slightly with the recollection of 
the mourning in the summer-houee, yet willing, in 
his hopeless passion, even to share that recollec- 
tion with bis rival. “ Did vou not think so, Mon- 
sieur Garnier?” 

“Very possibly; and as Miss Saltonstall is 


‘quite artless and chifd-like in the expression of 


ber likes and dislikes,” said Raymond, with the 
faintest touch of irony, “you can judge as well 
as I can.” 

Garnier parried the thrust lightly. “ You are 
no kinder to our follies than you are to the 
grand passions of these gentlemen. Confess, you 
frightened them horribly. You are— what is 
called—a bear—eh? You depreciate in the in- 
terests of business.” 

Raymond did not at first appear to notice the 
sarcasin. “I only stated,” he said, gravely, “ that 
which these gentlemen will find out for them- 
selves before they are many hours older. Dr. 
West was the brain of the county, as Aladdin is 
its life-blood. It only remains to be seen how 
far the loss of that brain affects the county. The 
Stock Exchange market in San Francisco will 
indicate that to-day in the shares of the San, An- 
tonio and Soquel Railroad and the West Mills 
and Manufacturing Co. It is a matter that may 
affect even our friends here. Whatever West's 
social standing was in this house, lately he was 
in confidential business relations with Mrs. Sal- 
tonstall.”” He raised his eyes for the first time 
to Garnier as he added, slowly, “ It is to be hoped 
that if our hostess has no social reasons to de- 
plore the loss of Dr. West, she at least will have 
no other.” 

With a lover’s instinct, conscious only of some 
annoyance to Maruja in all this, Carroll anxiously 
looked for her appearance among the others. He 
was doomed to disappointment, however. His 
balf-timid inquiries only resulted in the informa- 
tion that Maruja was closeted with her mother. 
The penetralia of the casa was only accessible to 
the family; yet as he wandered uneasily about, 
he could -not help passing once or twice before 
the quaint low archway with its grated door that 
opened from the central hall. His surprise may 
be imagined when he suddenly heard his name 
utfered in a low voice; and looking up, he be- 
held the soft eyes of Maruja at the grating. 

“Sue held the door partly open with one little 
hand, and made a sign for him to enter with the 
other. When he had done so, she said, “Come 
with me,” and preceded him down the dim corri- 
dor. His heart beat thickly; the incense of this 
sacred inner life, with its faint suggestion of dead 
rose leaves, filled him with a voluptuous languor ; 
his breath was lost, as if a soft kiss had taken it 
away; his senses swam in the light mist that 
seemed to suffuse everything. His step trembled 
as she suddenly turned aside and, opening a door, 
ushered him into a small vaulted chamber. 

In tlie first glance it seemed to be an oratory 
or chapel. A large gold and ebony crucifix hung 


-on the wall. There was a prie-dicu of heavy dark 


mahogany in the centre of the tiled fluor; there 
was a low ottoman or coueli, covered with a 
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mantle of dark violet velvet, like a pall; there 
were two quaintly carved stiff chairs ; a religious, 
almost ascetic, air pervaded the apartment; but 
no dreamy Eastern io could have affected 
him with an intoxication so profoundly and mys- 
teriously sensuous. 

Maruja pointed to a chair, and then, with a pe- 
culiarly feminine movement, placed herself side- 
ways upon the ottoman, half reclining on her el- 
bow on a high cushion, her deep billowy flounces 
partly veiling the funereal velvet below. Her 
oval face was pale and melancholy, her eyes 
moist as if with recent tears; an expression as 
of troubled passion lurked in their depths and in 
the corners of her mouth. Scarcely knowing 
why, Carroll fancied that thus she might appear 
if she were in love, and the daring thought made 
him tremble. 

“T wanted to speak with you alone,” she said, 
gently, as if in explanation; “ but don’t look at 
me so, I have had a bad night, and now this 
calamity”—she stopped, and added, softly, 
“T want you to do a favor for—my mother.” 

Captain Carroll with an effort at last found 
his voice. “But you are in trouble, you are suf- 
fering. I had no idea this unfortunate affair 
came 80 near to you,” 

“ Nor did I,” said Maruja, closing her fan with 
a slight snap. “I knew nothing of it until my 
mother told me this morning. To be frank with 
you, it now appears that Dr. West was her most 
intimate business adviser. All her affairs were 
in his hands. I can not explain how or why or 
when, but it is so.” 

“And is that all?” said Carroll, with boyish 
openness of relief. “And you have no other 
sorrow ?”” 

In spite of herself a tender smile, such as she 
might have bestowed on an impulsive boy, broke 
on her lips. “And is that not enough? What 
would you? No, sit where you are! We are 
here to talk seriously. And you do not ask what 
is this favor my mother wishes ?” 

“No matter what it is, it shall be done,” said 
Carroli, quickly. “I am your mother’s slave if 
she will but let me serve at your side. Only,” he 
paused, “I wish it was not business—I know no- 
thing of business.” 

“If it were only business, Captain Carroll,” 
said Maruja, slowly, “1 would have spoken to 
Raymond or the Sefior Buchanan ; if it were only 
confidence, Pereo, our mayordomo, would have 
dragged himself from his sick-bed this morning 
to do my mother’s bidding. But it is more than 
that; it is the functions of a gentleman, and 
my mother, Captain Carroll, would like to say of 
—a friend.” 

He seized her hand and covered it with kisses. 
She withdrew it gently. 

“ What have I to do?” he asked, eagerly. 

She drew a note from her belt. “It is very 
simple. You must ride over to Aladdin with that 
note. You must give it to him alone—more than 
that, you must not let any one who may be there 
think you are making any but a social call. If he 
keeps you to dine—you must stay—you will bring 
back anything he may give you and deliver it to 
me secretly for her.” 

“Is that all?” asked Carroll, with a slight 
touch of disappointment in his tone. 

“No,” said Maruja, rising impulsively. “No, 
Captain Carroll, it is not all! And you shall 
know all, if only wy prove to you how we confide 
in you—and to leave you free, after you have 
heard it, to do as you please.” She stood before 
him, quite white, opening and shutting her fan 
quickly, and tapping the tiled floor with her little 
foot. “I have told you Dr. West was my mo- 
ther’s business adviser. She looked upon him as 
more—as a friend. Do you know what a dan- 
gerous thing it is for a woman who has lost 
one protector to begin to rely upon another ? 
Well, my mother is not yet old. Dr. West ap- 
preciated her—Dr. West did not depreciate him- 
self—two things that go far with a woman, Cap- 
tain Carrvll, and my mother is a woman.” She 
paused, and then, with a light toss of her fan, 
said, “ Well, to make an end, but for this excel- 
leut horse and this too ambitious rider one knows 
not how far the old story of my mother’s first 
choice would have been repeated, and the curse 
of Koorotora again fallen on the land.” 

“ And you tell me this—you, Maruja—you who 
warned me against my hopeless passion for 
you ?” 

“Could I foresee this?” she said, passionate- 
ly; “and are you mad enough not to see that 
this very act would have made your suit intoler- 
able to my relations ?” 

“Then you did think of my suit, Maruja?” he 
said, grasping her hand. 

“Or any one’s suit,”’ she continued, hurriedly, 
turuing away with a slight increase of color in 
her cheeks, After a moment’s pause she added, 
in a gentler and half-reproachful voice: ‘ Do you 
think I have confided my mother’s story to you 
for this purpose only? Is this the help you 
proffer ?” 

“Forgive me, Maruja,” said the young officer, 
earnestly, “J am selfish, 1 know, for I love 
you. But you have not told me yet how I could 
help your mother by delivering this letter, which 
any one could do.” 

“Let me finish, then,” said Maruja. “It is 
for you to judge what may be done. Letters 
have passed between my mother and Dr. West. 
My mother is imprudent; I know not what she 
may have written or what she might not write in 
confidence. But you understand; they are not 
letters to be made public nor to pass into any 
hands but hers. They are not to be bandied 
about by his American friends, to be commented 
upon by strangers, to reach the ears of the Gui- 
tierrezes. They belong to that grave which lies 
between the Past and my mother; they must not 
rise from it to haunt her.” 

“T understand,” said the young officer, quiet- 
ly. “This letter, then, is my authority to recover 
them ?” 
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“Partly, though it refers to other matters. 
is Mr. Prince, whom you Americans call Alad- 
din, was a friend of Dr. West; they were asso- 
ciated in business, and he will probably have ac- 
cess to his papers. The rest we must leave to 


“] think you may,” said Carroll, simply. 

Maruja stretched out her hand. The y 
man bent over it respectfully and moved tow 
the door. 

She had expected him to make some protesta- 
tion, perhaps even to claim some reward. But 
the instinct which made him forbear even in 
thought to take advantage of the duty laid upon 
him, which dominated even his miserable passion 
for her, and made it subservient to his exaltation 
of honor, this epaulet of the officer and blood of 
the gentleman, this simple possession of knight- 
hood not laid on by perfunctory steel, but spring- 


ing from wi 1 this, I grieve to say, _— 
partly unintelligible to Maruja, and not entirely 
he had entered the room 


they seemed to have changed their situations ; 
he was no longer the pleading lover that trem- 
bled at her feet. For one base moment she 
thought it was the result of his knowledge of 
her mother’s weakness; but the next instant, 
meeting his clear glance, she colored with shame. 
Yet she detained him vaguely a moment before 
the grated door in the secure shadow of the arch. 
He might have kissed her there! He did not. 
the gloomy stagnation of tle great house it 
was natural that he should escape from it for 
a while, and the saddling of his horse for a soli- 
tary ride attracted no attention. But it might 
have been noticed that his manner had lost much 
of that nervous susceptibility and anxiety which 
indicates a lover; and it was with a return of his 
fessiona] coolness and precision that he rode 
out of the patio as if on parade. Erect, observ- 
ant, and self-possessed, he felt himself “ on duty,” 
and, putting spurs to his horse, cantered along 
the high-road, finding an inexpressible relief in 
motion. He was doing something in the‘interest 
of helplessness and of Aer. He had no doubt of 
his right to interfere. He did not bother himself 
with the rights of others. Like all self-contained 
men, he had no plan of action, except what the 
occasion might suggest. 

He was more than two miles from La Mision 
Perdida when his quick eye was attracted by a 
saddle blanket lying in the road-side ditch. A 
recollection of the calamity of the previous night 
made him rein in his borse and examine it. It 
was without doubt the saddle blanket of Dr. 
West’s horse, lost when the saddle came off, aft- 
er the Doctor’s body had been dragged by the 
runaway beast. But a second fact forced itself 
equally upon the young officer. It was lying 
nearly a mile from the spot where the body had 
been picked up. This certainly did not 
with the accepted theory that the accident had 
taken place further on, and that the body had 
been dragged until the saddle came off where it 
was found. His professional knowledge of equi- 
tation and the technique of accoutrements ex- 
“seven the idea that the saddle could have slipped 

ere, the saddle blanket fallen, and the horse have 
run nearly a mile hampered by the saddle hang- 
ing under him. Consequently the saddle, blank- 
et, and unfortunate rider must have been pre- 
cipitated together and at the same moment on 
or near this very spot. Captain Carroll was not 
a detective; he had no theory to establish, no 
motive to discover; only as an officer he would 
have simply rejected any excuse offered on those 
terms by one of his troopers to account for a 
similar accident. He troubled himself with no 
further deduction. Without dismounting, he gave 
a closer attention to the marks of struggling 
hoofs near the edge of the ditch, which had not 
yet been obliterated by the daily travel. In do- 
ing so, his horse’s hoof struck a small object 
partly hidden in the thick dust of the highway. 
It seemed to be a leather letter or memorandum 
case adapted for the breast pocket. Carroll in- 
stantly dismounted and picked it up. The name 
and address of Dr. West were legibly written on 
the inside. It contained a few papers and notes, 
but nothing more. The possibility that it might 
disclose the letters he was seeking was a hope 
quickly past. It was only a corroborative fact 
that the accident had taken place on the spot 
where he was standing. He was losing time; he 
hurriedly put the book in his pocket, and once 
more spurred forward on his road. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue exterior of Aladdin’s Palace, familiar as it 
already was to Carroll, struck him that afternoon 
as looking more than usually unreal, ephemeral, 
and unsubstantial. The Moorish arches, of the 
thinnest white pine, the arabesque screens and 
lattices that looked as if made of pierced card- 
board, the golden minarets that seemed to be 
glued to the shell-like towers, and the hollow bat- 
tlements that visibly warped and cracked in the 
fierce sunlight—all appeared more than ever like 
a theatrical scene that might sink through the 
ground or vanish on either side to the sound of 
the prompter’s whistle. Recalling Raymond’s 
cynical insinuations, he could not help fancying 
that the house had been built by a conscientious 
genie with a view to the possibility of the lamp 
and the ring passing, with other effects, into the 
hands of the sheriff. 

Nevertheless, the servant who took Captain Car- 
roll’s horse summoned another domestic, who pre- 
ceded him into a small waiting-room off the gor- 
geous central hall, which looked not unlike the 
private bar-room of a first-class hotel, and pre- 
sented him with a sherry cobbler. It was a pe- 
culiarity of Aladdin’s Palace that the host seldom 
did the honors of his own house, but usually de- 
puted the task to some friend, and generally the 
last new-comer. Carroll was consequently not 
surprised when he was presently joined by an 
utter stranger, who again pressed upon him the 
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refresliment he had just declined. “You see” 
said the transitory host, “I’m a stranger myself 
here, and haven’t got the ways of the regular cus. 
tomers ; but call for anything you like, and I’! see 
it got for you. Jim” (the actual Christian name 
of Aladdin) “is headin’ a party through the sta. 
bles. Would like to join "em—they ain’t 
more than half through now—or will you come 
right to the billiard-room—the latest thing out 
in stained glass and iron—ez pretty as fresh 
paint—or will you meander along to the bridal 
suite, and see the bamboo and silver dressing. 
room, and the white satin and crystal bed that 
cost fifteen thousand dollars as it stands? Or” 
he added, confidentially, “would you like to cut 
the whole cussed thing, and I’ll out Jim’s 
2.32 trotter and his spider-| buggy, and 
we'll take a spin over to the Springs afore din. 
ner?” It was, however, more convenient to Car. 
roll’s purpose to conceal his familiarity with the 
Aladdin treasures, and to politely offer to follow 
his guide through the house. “I reckon Jim’s 
pretty busy just now,” continued the stranger ; 
“what with old Doc West going under so sud. 
dent, just ez he’d got things boomin’ with that 
railroad and his manufactory company. The 
stocks went down to nothing this morning ; and, 
"twixt you and me, the boys say,” he added, mys- 
teriously sinking his voice, “ it was jest the tight- 
est squeeze there whether there wouldn't be a 
general burst up all round. But Jim was over 
at San Antonio afore the Doctor’s body was laid 
out, just ran that telegraph himself for about two 
hours, had a meeting of trustees and directors 
afore the Coroner came, had the Doctor’s books 
and papers brought over here in a buggy, and 
another meeting before luncheon. Why, by the 
time the other fellows began to drop in to know 
if the Doctor was really dead, Jim Prince had dis- 
counted the whole affair two years ahead. Why, 
bless you, nearly everybody is in it. That Span- 

h woman over there, with the pretty daughter— 
that high-toned Greaser with the big house—you 
know who I mean—” 

“T don’t think I do,” said Carroll, coldly. “I 
know a lady named Saltonstall, with several 
daughters.” 

“ That’s her; thought I’d seen you there once. 
Well, the Doctor’s got her into it, up to the eves. 
I reckon she’s mortgaged everything to him.” 

It required all Carroll’s trained self-possession 
to prevent his garrulous guide from reading his 
emotion in his face. This, then, was the secret 
of Maruja’s melancholy. Poor child, how brave- 
ly she had borne up under it! And Ae, in his ut- 
ter selfishness, had never suspected it. Perhaps 
that letter was her delicate way of breaking the 
news to him, for he should certainly now hear it 
all from Aladdin’s lips. And this man, who evi- 
dently had succeeded to the control of Dr. West’s 
property, doubtless had possession of the letters 
too. Humph! He shut his lips firmly together, 
and strode along by the side of his innocent guide, 
erect and defiant. 

He did not have long to wait. The sound of 
voices, the opening of doors, and the trampling 
of feet indicated that the other party were being 
“shown over” that part of the building Carroll 
and his companion were approaching. “There’s 
Jim and his gang now,” said his cicerone; “I'll 
tell him you’re here, and step out of this show 
business myself. So long! I reckon I'll see 
you at dinner.” At this moment Prince and a 
number of ladies and gentlemen appeared at the 
further end of the hall; his late guide joined them, 
and apparently indicated Carroll’s presence, as, 
with a certain lounging, off-duty, officer-like way 
the young man sauntered on. 

Aladdin, like others of his class, objected to 
the military, theoretically and practically; but 
he was not above recognizing their social impor- 
tance in a country of no society, and of even be- 
ing fascinated by Carroll’s quiet and secure self- 
possession and self-contentment in a community 
of restless ambition and aggressive assertion. 
He came forward to welcome him cordially; he 
introduced him with an air of satisfaction; he 
would have preferred if he had been in uniform, 
but he contented himself with the fact that Car- 
roll, like all men of disciplined limbs, carried 
himself equally well in mufti. 

“You have shown us everything,” said Car- 
roll, smiling, “except the secret chamber where 
you keep the magic lamp and ring. Are we not 
to see the spot where the incantation that pro- 
duces these marvels is held, even if we are for- 
bidden to witness the ceremony? The ladies are 
dying to see your sanctum—your study—your 
workshop—where you really live.” 

“You'll find it a mere den, as plain as my 
bedroom,” said Prince, who prided himself on 
the Spartan simplicity of his own habits, and was 
not averse to the exhibition. “Come this way.” 
He crossed the hall, and entered a small, plair'y 
furnished room containing a table piled with pu- 
pers, some of which were dusty and worn-look- 
ing. Carroll instantly conceived the idea that 
these were Dr. West’s property. He took his 
letter quietly from his pocket, and, when the at- 
tention of the others was diverted, laid it on the 
table, with the remark, in an under-tone, audible 
only to Prince, “ From Mrs. Saltonstall.” 

Aladdin had that sublime audacity which so 
often fills the place of tact. Casting a rapid 
glance at Carroll, he cried, “ Hallo!” and wheel- 
ing suddenly round on his following guests, with 
a bewildering extravagance of playful brusque- 
ness, actually bundled them from the room. 
“The incantation is on!” he cried, waving his 
arms in the air; “the genie is at work. No ad- 
mittance except on business! Follow Miss Wil- 
son,” he added, clapping both hands on the 
shoulders of the prettiest and shyest young lady 
of the party, with an irresistible paternal famil- 
iarity. “She's your hostess. I’ll honor her drafts 
to any amount ;” and before they were aware of 
his purpose, or that Carroll was no longer — 
them, Aladdin had closed the door, that shut wi 
a spring lock, and was alone with the young man. 
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He walked quickly to his desk, took up the letter, 
it. 


and opened 

His face of dominant, self-satisfied good-humor 
became set and stern. Without taking the least 
notice of Carroll, he rose, and stepping to a tele- 
graphic instrument at a side table, manipulated 
half a dozen ivory knobs with a sudden energy. 
Then he returned to the table, and began hurried- 
ly to glance over the memoranda and indorse- 
ments of the files of papers piled upon it. Car- 
roll’s quick eye caught sight of a small packet of 
letters in a writing of unmistakable feminine deli- 
cacy, and made certain they were the ones he was 
in quest of. Without raising his eyes, Mr. Prince 
asked, almost rudely, 

“ Who else has she told this to?” 

“If you refer to the contents of that letter, it 
was written and handed to me about three hours 
ago. It has not been out of my possession since 
then.” 

“Humph! Who's at the casa? There’s 
Buchanan and Raymond and Victor Guitierrez, 
eh 

“I think I can say almost positively that Mrs. 
Saltonstall has seen no one but her daughter 
since the news reached her, if that is what you 
wish to know,” saic Carroll, still following the 
particular package of letters with his eyes, as 
Mr. Prince continued his examination. Prince 


ped. 
* Ave you sure ?” 

“ Almost sure.” 

Prince rose, this time with a greater ease of 
manner, and going to the table, ran his fingers 
over the knobs, as if mechanically. “One would 
like to know at once all there is to know about a 
transaction that changes the front of four mill- 
ions of capital in about four hours, eh, Captain ?” 
he said, for the first time really regarding his 

t. “Just four hours ago, in this very room, 
we found out that the widow Saltonstall owed 
Dr. West about a million, tied up in investments, 
and we calculated to pull her through with per- 
haps the loss of half. If she’s got this assign- 
ment of the Doctor’s property that she speaks of 
in her letter as cullateral security, and it’s all 
regular, and she—so to speak—steps into Dr. 
West’s place, by G—d, sir, we owe him about 
three millions, and we’ve got to settle with her— 
and that’s all about it. You’ve dropped a little 
bomb-shell in here, Captain, and the splinters are 
flying round as far as San Francisco now. I con- 
fess it beats me regularly. I always thought the 
old man was a little keen over there at the casa, 
but she was a woman, and he was a man for 
all his sixty years, and that combination I nevef 
thought of. I only wonder she hadn’t gobbled 
him up before.” 

Captain Carroll’s face betrayed no trace of the 
bewilderment and satisfaction at this news of 
which he had been the unconscious bearer, nor 
of resentment at the coarseness of its transla- 


“There does not seem to be any memorandum 
of this assignment,” continued Prince, turning 
over the papers. 

“ Have you looked here ?” said Carroll, taking 
up the packet of letters. 

“No; they seem to me some private letters 
she refers to in this letter, and that she wants 
back again.” 

“ Let us see,” said Carroll, untying the packet. 
There were three or four closely written notes in 
Spanish and English. 

“ Love-letters, I reckon,” said Prince; “ that’s 
why the old girl wants ’em back. She don’t care 
to have the wheedling that fetched the Doctor 
trotted out to the public.” 

“Let us look more carefully,” said Carroll, 
pleasantly, opening each letter before Prince, yet 
so skillfully as to frustrate any attempt of the 
latter to read them. “There does not seem to 


be any memorandum here. They are evidently ° 


only private letters.” 

‘Quite so,” said Prince. 

Captain Carroll retied the packet, and put it in 
his pocket. “Then Ill return them to her,” he 
said, quietly. 

“Hullo! here, I say,” said Prince, starting to 
his feet. 

“T said I would return them to her,” repeated 
Carroll, calmly. 

“ But I never gave them to you. I never con- 
sented to their withdrawal from the papers.” 

“I’m sorry you did not,” said Carroll, coldly ; 
‘it would have been more polite.” 

“ Polite! D—n it, sir! I call this stealing.” 

“Stealing, Mr. Prince, is a word that might be 
used by the person who claims these letters to 
describe the act of any one who would keep them 
from her. It really can not apply to you or me.” 

“Once for all, do you refuse to return them to 
me?” said Prince, pale with anger. 

“ Decidedly.” j 

“ Very well, sir; we shall see.” He stepped 
to the corner and rang a bell. ‘I have summon- 
ed my manager, and will charge you with the 
theft in his presence.” 

“TI think not.” 

“ And why, sir?” 

“ Because the presence of a third party would 
enable me to throw this glove in your face, which, 
as a gentleman, I couldn’t do without witnesses.” 
Steps were heard along the passage; Prince was 
no coward in a certain way, neither was he a 
fool. He knew that Carroll would keep his 
word ; he knew that he should have to fight him ; 
that whatever the issue of the duel was, the cause 
of the quarrel would be known, and scarcely re- 
dound to his credit. At present there were no 
witnesses to the offered insult, and none would 
be wiser. The letters were not worth it. He 
stepped to the door, opened it, said, “ No matter,” 
and closed it again. 

He returned with an affectation of careless- 
ness. “You are right. I don’t know that I’m 
called upon to make a scene here which the law 
can do for me as well elsewhere. It will settle 
pretty quick whether you’ve got the right to 
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those letters, and whether you’ve taken the right 
way to get them, sir.” 

“T have no desire to evade any responsibility 
in this matter, legal or otherwise,” said Carroll, 
coldly, rising to his feet. 

“Look here,” said Prince, suddenly, with a re- 
turn of his brusque frankness, “ you might have 
asked me for those letters, you know.” 

“ And you wouldn’t have given them to me,” 
said Carroll. 

Prince lau “That’s so! I say, Captain, 
did they teach you this sort of strategy at West 
Point ?” 

“They taught me that I could neither receive 
nor give an insult under a white flag,” said Car- 
roll, pleasantly. “ And they allowed me to make 
exchanges under the same rule. I picked up this 
pocket-book on the spot where the accident oc- 
curred to Dr. West. It is evidently his. I leave 
it with you, who are his executor.” 

The instinct of reticence before a man with 
whom he could never be confidential kept him 
from alluding to his other discovery. 

Prince took the pocket-book and opened it me- 
chanically. After a moment’s scrutiny of the 
memoranda it contained, his face assumed some- 
thing of the same concentrated attention it wore 
at the beginning of the interview. Raising his 
eyes suddenly to Carroll, he said, quickly, 

“You have examined it ?” 

“Only so far as to see that it contained no- 
thing of importance to the person I represent,” 
returned Carroll, simply. 

The capitalist looked at the young officer’s 
clear eyes. Something of embarrassment came 
into his own as he turned them away. 

“Certainly. Only memorandums of the Doc- 
tor’s business.. Quite important to us, you know. 
But nothing referring to your principal.” He 
laughed. “Thank you for the exchange. I say 
—take a drink !” 

“Thank you—no!” returned Carroll, going to 
the door. 

“ Well, good-by.” 

He held out his hand. Carroll, with his clear 
eyes still regarding him, passed quietly by the 
outstretched hand, opened the door, bowed, and 
made his exit. 

A slight flush came into Prince’s cheek. Then, 
as the door closed, he burst into a half- laugh. 
Had he been a dramatic villain he would have 
added to it several lines of soliloquy, in which he 
would have rehearsed the fact that the opportu- 
nity for revenge had “come at last”; that the 
“haughty victor who had just left with his ill- 
gotten spoil had put into his hands the weapon 
of his friend’s destruction”; that the “ hour had 
come”; and possibly he might have said, “ Ha! 
ha!” But being a practical, good-natured, selfish 
rascal, not much better or worse than his neigh- 
bors, he sat himself down at his desk, and began 
to carefully consider how Ae could best make use 
of this memoranda jotted dowh by Dr. West of 
the proofs of the existence of his son, and the 
consequent discovery of a legal heir to his prop- 
erty. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
Wuewn Faquita had made sure that her young 


. mistress was so securely closeted with Dofia Ma- 


ria that morning as to be inaccessible to curious 
eyes and ears, she saw fit to bewail to her fellow- 
servants this further evidence of the decay of 
the old feudal and patriarchal mutual family con- 
fidences. ‘“ Time was, thou rememberest, Pepita, 
when an affair of this kind was openly diseussed 
at chocolate with everybody present, and before 
us all. When Joaquin Padilla was shot at Mon- 
terey, it was the Dofia herself who told us, who 
read aloud the letters describing it, and the bul- 
let-holes in his clothes, and made it quite a gala- 
day, and he was a first cousin of Guitierrez. And 
now, when this American goat of a doctor is kick- 
ed to death by a mule, the family must shut 
themselves up, that never a question is asked or 
answered.” 

“Ay,” responded Pepita; “and as regards 
that, Sanchez there knows as much as they do, 
for it was he that almost saw the whole affair.” 

“‘How ?—sawest it ?” inquired Faquita, eagerly. 

““Why, was it not he that was bringing home 
Pereo, who had been lying in one of his trances 
“or visions—blessed St. Antonio preserve us!” 
said Pepita, hastily crossing herself—“ on Kooro- 
tora’s grave, when the Doctor’s mustang charged 
down upon them like a wild bull, and the Doc-. 
tor’s foot half out of the stirrups, and he not yet 
fast in his seat? And Pereo laughs a wild laugh, 
and says, ‘ Watch if the coyote does not drag yet 
at his mustang’s heels’; and Sanchez ran and 
watched the Doctor out of sight, careering and 
galloping to his death !—ay ! as Pereo prophesied. 
For it was only half an hour afterward that San- 
chez again heard the tramp of his hoofs—as if it 
were here—and knowing it two miles away, thou 
understandest, he said to himself, ‘ It is over.’ ” 

The two women shuddered and crossed them- 
selves. 

“ And what says Pereo of the fulfillment of his 
prophecy ?” asked Faquita, hugging herself in 
her shawl with a certain titillating shrug of fas- 
cinating horror. 

“Tt is even possible he understands it not. 
Thou knowest how dazed and dumb he ever is 
after these visions, that he comes from them as 
one from the grave, remembering nothing. He 
has lain like a log all the morning.” 

“ Ay, but this news should awaken him, if 
aught can. He loved not this sneaking Doctor. 
Let us seek him; mayhap Sanchez may be there. 
Come! the mistress lacks us not just now; the 
guests are provided for. Come!” 

She led the way to the eastern angle of the 
casa communicating by a low corridor with the 
corral and stables. This was the old “ gate keep,” 
or quarters of the mayordomo, who, among his 
functions, was supposed to exercise a supervision 
over the exits and entrances of the A 
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large steward’s room or office, beyond it a room 
of general assembly, half guard-room, half serv- 
ants’ hall, and Pereo’s sleeping-room, constituted 
his domain. A few persons were gathered in the 


hall near the open door of the apartment where 


Pereo lay. 

Stretched on a low pallet, his face as yellow as 
wax,a light burning under a crucifix near his 
head, and a spray of blessed palm, popularly sup~ 
posed to avert the attempts of evil spirits to 
gain possession of his suspended faculties, Pereo 
looked not unlike a corpse. Two muffled and 
shawled domestics, who sat by his side, might 
have been mourners, but for their voluble and 
incessant chattering. 

“So thou art here, Faquita,” said a stout vira- 
go. “It is a wonder thou couldst spare time 

rom prayers for the repose of the American 
Doctor’s soul to look after the health of thy su- 
perior, poor Pereo! Is it, then, true that Dofia 
Maria said she would have naught more to do 
with the drunken brute of her mayordomo?” 

The awful fascination of Pereo’s upturned face 
did not prevent Faquita from tossing her head as 
she replied, pertly, that she was not there to de- 
fend her mistress from lazy gossip. “ Nay, but 
what said she ?” asked the other attendant. 

“She said Pereo was to want for nothing ; but 
at present she could not sée him.” 

A murmur of indignation and sympathy pass- 
ed through the company. It was followed by a 
long sigh from the insensible man. “ His lips 
move,” said Faquita, still fascinated by curiosity. 
“Hush! he would speak.” 

“His lips move, but his: soul is still asleep,” 
said Sanchez, oracularly. “Thus they have 
moved since early morning, when I came to speak 
with him, and found him lying here in a fit upon 
the floor. He was half dressed, thou seest, as if 
he had risen to go forth,and had been struck 
down so—” 

“Hush! I tell thee he speaks,” said Faquita. 

The sick man was faintly articulating through 
a few tiny bubbles that broke upon his rigid lips. 
“ He—dared—me! He—said—I was old--too 
old.” 

“Who dared thee? Who said thou wast too 
old ?” asked the eager Faquita, bending over him. 

“‘ He, Koorotora himself! in the shape of a co- 
yote.” 

Faquita fell back with a little giggle, half of 
shame, half of awe. 

“It isever thus,” said Sanchez, sententiously ; 
“it is what he said last night, when I picked him 
up on the mound. He will sleep now—thou shalt 
see. He will get no further than Koorotora and 
the coyote, and then he will sleep.” 

And to the awe of the group, and the increased 
respect for Sanchez’s wisdom, Pereo seemed to 
fall again into a lethargic slumber. It was late 
in the evening when he appeared to regain perfect 
consciousness. “Ah! what is this?” he said, 
roughly, sitting up in bed and eying the watch- 
ers around him, some of whom had succumbed 
to sleep, and others were engaged in playing 
cards. “‘Caramba! are yemad! Thou, Sanchez, 
here, who shouldst be at thy work in the stables! 
Thou, Pepita, is thy mistress asleep or dead, that 
thou sittest here? Blessed San Antonio, would 
ye drive me mad?” He lifted his hand to ‘his 
head with a dull movement of pain, and attempt- 
ed to rise from the bed. 

“Softly, good Pereo; lie still,” said Sanchez, 
approaching him. ‘“ Thou hast been ill—so ill! 
These, thy friends, have been waiting only for 
this moment to be assured that thou art better. 
For this idleness there is no blame—truly none. 
The Dojia Maria has said that thou shouldst lack 
no care; and truly since the terrible news there 
has been little to do.” 

“The terrible news ?” repeated Pereo. 

Sanchez cast a meaning glance upon the oth- 
ers, as if to indicate this confirmation of his di- 

osis. 

“ Ay, terriblenews. The Doctor West was found 
this morning dead two miles from the casa.” 

“Dr. West dead !” repeated Pereo, slowly, as if 
endeavoring to master the real meaning of the 
words. Then seeing the vacuity of his question 
reflected on the faces of those around, he added, 
hurriedly, with a feeble smile, “‘ Oh—ay—dead ! 
Yes, I remember. And he has been ill, very ill 
—eh ?” 

“Tt was an accident, He was thrown from his 
horse, and so killed,” returned Sanchez, gravely. 

“ Killed—by his horse, sayest thou ?” said Pe- 
reo, with a sudden fixed look in his eye. : 

“Ay, good Pereo. Dost thou not remembe 
when the mustang bolted with him.down upon 
us in the lane? and then thou didst say he would 
come to evil with the brute. He did—blessed 
San Antonio !—within half an hour!” 

“ How—thou sawest it?” | 

“Nay; for the mustang was running away, and 
I did not follow. Bueno! it happened all the 
same. The Alcalde, coroner, who knows all about 
it, has said so an hour ago. Juan brought the 
news from the rancho where the inquest was. 
There will be a funeral the day after to-mor- 
row, and so it is that some of the family will go. 
‘ancy Pereo, a Guitierrez, at the funeral of the 
Americano Doctor! Nay,I doubt not that the 
Dofia Maria will ask thee to say a prayer ovér 
his bier.” 

“ Peace, fool! and speak not of thy lady mis- 
tress,” thundered the old man, sitting upright. 
oa to the stables! Dost thou hear me? 

“Now by the Mother of Miracles!’ said San- 
chez, hastening from the room, as the gaunt figure 
of the old man rose like a sheeted spectre from 
the bed, “that was his old self again. Blessed 
San Antonio! Pereo has recovered.” 

He did not attend the funeral, nor did Mrs. Sal- 
tonstall; but the family was represented by Ma- 
ruja and Amita, accompanied by one or two dark- 
faced cousins, Captain Carroll, and Raymond. A 
number of friends and business associates from 
the neighboring towns, Aladdin and a party from 
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his house, the farm laborers, and a crowd of work- 
ing-men from his mills in the foothills swelled 
the assemblage that met in and around the rude 
agricultural sheds and out-houses which formed 
the only pastoral habitation of the rancho of San 
Antonio. It had been a characteristic injunction 
of the deceased that he should be buried in the 
midst of one of the most prolific grain fields, as a 
grim return to that nature he was impoverishing, 
with neither mark nor monument to indicate the 
spot, and that even the temporary mound above 
him should at the fitting season of the year be 
levelled with the rest of the field by the obliter- 
ating ploughshares. . A grave was) accordingly 
dug about a quarter of a mile from his office, 


amidst a “ volunteer” crop so dense that the large . 


space mown around the narrow opening to admit 
of the presence of the multitude seemed like a 
golden amphitheatre. | 

Maruja, who had been standing near the car- 
riage, languidly silent and abstracted even under 
the tender attentions of Carroll, suddenly felt 
the consciousness of another pair of eyes fixed 
upon her. Looking up, she was surprised to find 
herself regarded by the man she had twice met, 
once aS a tramp and once as a wayfarer at the 
fonda, who had quietly joined a group not far 
from her. At dnce, impressed by the idea that 
this was the first time that he had really looked 
at her, she felt a singular shyness creeping over 
her, until, to her own astonishment and _indigna- 
tion, she was obliged to lower her eyes before 
his gaze. In vain she tried to lift them with her 
old supreme power of fascination. If she had 
ever biushed, she felt she would have done so 
now. She knew that her face must-betray her 
consciousness; and at last she— Maruja, the 
self-poised and ail-sufficient goddess — actualiy 
turned in half-hysterical and girlish bashfulness 
to Carroll for relief in an affected and exagger- 
ated absorption of his attentions. She scarcely 
knew that the clergyman had finished speaking, 
when Raymond approached them softly from be- 
hind. “ Pray don’t believe,” he said, appealing- 
ly, “that alt the human virtues are about to be 
buried—I should say sown—in that whieat field. 
A few will still survive, and creep about the Doc- 
tor’s grave. Listen to a story just told me, and 
disbelieve—if you dare—in human gratitude. 
Do you see that picturesque young ruffian over 
there ?” 

Maruja did not lift her eyes. She felt herself 
breathlessly hanging on the speaker’s next words. 

“Why, that’s the young man of the fonda, who 
picked up your fan,” said Carroll—* isn’t it ?” 

“Perhaps,” said Maruja, indifferently. She 
would have given worlds to have been able to 
turn coldly and stare at him at that moment with 
the others, but-she dared not. She contented 
herself with softly brushing some dust from 
Captain Carroll’s arm with her fan, and a femi- 
nine suggestion of tender care which thrilled that 
gentleman. 

“Well,” continued Raymond, “that Robert 
Macaire over yonder came here some three or four 
days ago as a tramp, in want of everything but hon- 
est labor. Our lamented friend consented to par- 
ley with him, which was something remarkable in 
the Doctor. Still more remarkable, he gave him 
a suit of clothes and, it is said, some money, and 
sent him on his way. Now, more remarkable 
than all, our friend, on hearing of his benefac- 
tor’s death, actually tramps back here to attend 
his funeral. The Doctor being dead, his execu- 
tors not of a kind to emulate the Doctor’s spas- 
modic generosity, and there being no chance of 
future favors, the act must be recorded as-purely 
and simply gratitude. By Jove! I don’t know 
but that he is the only one here who canbe called 
a real mourner. [Fm here because-your sister is, 


here; Carroll comes beeause you do, and you 


come because your mother can not.” 

“And who tells you these pretty stories?” 
asked Maruja, with her face still turned toward 
Carroll. 

“The foreman, Harrison, who, with an exten- 
sive practical experience of tramps, was struck 
with this exception to the general rule.” 

“Poor man! one ought to do something for 
him,” said Amita, compassionately. 

“What !” said Raymond, with affected terror, 
“and spoil this perfect story? Never! If I 
should offer him ten dollars, ’'d expect him to 
kick me; if he took it, I'd expect to kick Aim.” 

“He is not so bad-looking, is he, Maruja ?” 
asked Amita of her sister. But Maruja had al- 
ready moved _ paces off with Carroll, and 
seemed to be listening to him only.” Raymond 


smiled at the pretty perplexity of Amita’s eye-. 


brows over this pronounced indiscretion. 

“Don’t mind them,” he whispered ; “ you real- 
ly can not expect to duefia your elder sister. Tell 
me, would you actually like me to see if I could 
assist the virtuous tramp? You have only to 
speak.” But Amita’s interest appeared to be so 
completely appeased with Raymond's simple offer 
that she only smiled, blushed, and said “ No.” 

Maruja’s quick ears had taken in every word 
of these asides, and for an instant she hated her 
sister for her aimless declination of kaymond’s 
proposal. But becoming conscious—under her 
eyelids—that the stranger was moving away with 
the dispersing crowd, she rejoined Amita with her 
usual manner. The others had re-entered the 
carriage, but Maruja took it into her head to pro- 
ceed on foot to the rude building whence the 
mourners had issued. The foreman Harrison, 
flushed and startled by this appafition of inac- 
cessible beauty at his threshold, came eagerly 
forward. “I shall not trouble you now, Mr. 
Har-r-r-rison,” she said, with a polite exaggera- 


tion of the consonants; “but some day I shall 


ride over here, and a8k you to show-me your won- 
derful machines.” | 

She smiled, and turned baek to seek her car- 
riage. But before she had gone many yards she 
found that she bad completely lost it in the inter- 
vening billows of grain.. She stopped with an 
impatient little Spanish ejaculation. The next 


~ 
tion. 
f 


